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LIVING IN A CITY ALREADY BOMBED 
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) or us, here in inner-city Detroit, the crumbl- 
i ing of a "progress" oriented society is very 
real and present. Its tangible effects are con- 
centrated here. Its evidence— ragged empty shells of 
concrete, lining streets leading to their untimely ends, 
amputated by expressways or isolated corporate mega 
liths, the occasional pathetic charades of well-being, 
the razed and desolate spaces— pervades everything we 
do, even attempts to distract ourselves from the ruin. 
Everyone living here is profoundly aware of the fail 
ure. It is bred in our bones, as during our lives we've f 
witnessed, not just this city's demise, but the cumula- 
tive result of misdeeds performed through history by 
an increasingly urban society impelled by a limitless 
want of power brought to self-destruction. 

Visually and psychologically, this is a city already 
bombed. Any sense of place or community it had or 
has to offer has boon and is being destroyed on a con- 
tinuing basis, fhe arbitrary imposition of expressways 
and huge commercial complexes, like the new G.M. 
plant that was once Poletown, fragment or 
wipe out entire neighborhoods and their long pasts 
(and this, always under the aegis of benevolent motives 
for residents, but ultimately to benefit those who fi- 
nance the plans, and whose life's experience is not in- 
vested here) leaving those who remain wandering, dis- 
oriented, in an absurd and foreign landscape, always 
breathing the dust of demolition. Maybe this is why 
when recently during tornado sightings, for the first 
time in decades, air raid sirens sounded through down- 
town Detroit, it was observed (granted, with no sur- 
prise) that no one responded. A sense of personal 
Identification with a place instills a Iculing of cure and 
responsibility for its continuation and well being. A 
loss or lack of identification not only annuls this re 
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akin to I rroi eating her children only makes the pro 
cess more horrible. 

Those most liable for this latest condition of col 
lapse, the corporate and technological elite (though 
their control over the outcome of things is illusionary, 



core of downtown Detroit. This includes many old 
home-, and buildings housing the old and poor as well 
as png-time residents, for years resisting dispersal to 
mfhtain continuity in their lives. The reason, of 
rse. f' , the secretive nature of the nlan k tn 



have through pervasive corporate media propaganda, 
taken on the mythic dimensions of divine omnipo- 
tence and ultimate salvation from what is popularly 
misunderstood to be merely the country's economic 
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Judgment Day at the Stock Exchange. drawing/Stephen Goodfellow 



ICC stripe who envision capital's imminent collapse of 
its own weight are whistling in the dark. (Before this 
is construed, like much of Camatte's writing, as “pes- 
simistic/' let it be said one does best with a clear as- 
sessment of reality rather than foolish cries of “Hur- 
ray, the workers are starving, the revolution will be 
here soon.” If the human spirit is, indeed, in its final 
phase of destruction, let its announcement act as a 
challenge to us, not as a reason to be more passive.) 

Is The "Recovery" Real? 

After four years of world-wide recession marked 
by high unemployment, runaway inflation, and stag- 
gering national debts, the capitalist nations have used 
the occasion of a slight upturn in the downward cycle 
to announce that a recovery is upon us. The media 
pundits have responded accordingly and cite dropping 
inflation, and a slight rise in the Gross National Product 
(GNP), real income, housing starts, etc. believing that 
the problem is in large part psychological or attitudin- 
al-that is, if everyone believes there is a recovery, 
there will be one. 

Well, bad news for everybody-the problems are 
world-wide and deeply systemic and the “good 
news" approach on one hand coupled with harsh aus- 
terity programs from the likes of Thatcher and Rea- 
gan on the other do no more than shift the burden 
that much heavier on to the working class and the 
poor. 

Certainly inflation drops with tens of millions un- 
employed, but what we are looking at is a picture of 
permanent crisis for capitalism. Crisis is, of course, 
nothing new for capitalism which has been on a con- 
stant cycle of boom and bust since its inception, but 
by the late 1890's, the crises had begun to occur with 
such frequency and such severity that even the capital- 
ists feared a complete collapse was at hand. The devel- 
opment of colonies and foreign markets staved off 
what seemed to be the inevitable at the turn of the 
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Capitalism At The Apex of Its Rule 

Capitalism has maintained its life by force, its mid- 
wife at birth, but equally by habit— the substitution 
of its pervasive culture for the other modes of living it 
has smashed or ruined. Today, whatever the condi- 
tion of its economy, it stands at the apex of its rule' in 
a cultural sense by presiding over the “tyranny of the 
fact." Capitalism has evolved to a state in which its 
material and cultural structures appear to dominate 
the entire spectrum of possibilities— no matter how 
badly it functions, nothing else seems possible. 

Capital's traditional opposition, the workers' 
movement, went into eclipse some 40 years ago, and 
nothing, save small pockets of resistance, now exist to 
challenge its rule. Marxists and neo-marxists of the 



responsibility for its continuation and well-being, a 
loss or lack of identification not only anntils this re- 
sponsibility for place, but also profoundly undercuts 
our feeling of personal strength and protective influ- 
ence over our environment and the lives of those that 
inhabit it. Ourselves, our lives. 



W hen an economic system produces 32 million 
unemployed in the industrialized nations, it 
would almost seem unnecessary to inveigh 
against its profound inadequacies. But several factors 
make it worthwhile to look at the present state of dis- 
array in which world capitalism is currently mired. 

Although some wag (either a queen, Marx or the 
Bible) once said that the poor have always been with 
us, most people know by now that this is a culture- 
bound observation and no more than a justification 
for the privilege of society's wealthy. However, the 
saying is nonetheless true for the modern world. 

Since the advent of industrial capitalism 200 years 
ago, indeed, the poor and unemployed have been 
with us as permanent institutions, something realized 
under no previous social system. Capitalism has never 
“worked" in the sense that the majority of people un- 
der its rule have experienced a stable, happy and pros- 
perous existence. Rather, its history is one of travail- 
cruel work when available, unforeseen economic col- 
lapses, each taking an immense human toll, wars, fam- 
ine, psychological misery and on into the modern 
epoch where its historic calamities are joined by the 
menace of ecological collapse and planet-wide nuclear 
holocaust. 



The Antithesis of Human Interaction 

This is not to defend Urbanism as manifested in the 
U.S. and many western countries-cities built out of 
the lifeless impetus of endless profit, the antithesis of 
human interaction and interdependence which would 
unify a healthy urban center. The communities that 
grew in Detroit did so despite the nature of its devel- 
opment and expansion, not because of it. But the 
fact that the destruction we are seeing is something 



lapse, the corporate and technological elite (though 
their control over the outcome of things is illusionary, 
at best) find more benign and reassuring names for it. 
“Transitional period" it is often called. And so by re- 
defining, by remote control of microphones and TV 
sets, the reality we experience daily, they pave the way 
for a whole new technological dimension of exploit- 
ation, waste, and irrevocable loss. 

Thus there has recently come to dim light in Detroit 
(via a local investigative TV newscast and a couple of 
articles in Wayne State University's newspaper) a little 
known plan to establish an expansive complex of 
technological investigation and promotion to be called 
the "Hi-Tech Crescent", of which nothing in particular 
is known, except that its imposition would entail the 
wholesale leveling of what is left around the central 



■ maintain continuity in tneir lives, i ne reason, ot 
'i ’V. v.rsfc, f the secretive nature of the plan is to avoid 
political opposition to such a thing. As it stands now 
though, it seems they needn't go to great lengths of 
concealment. Despite the one newscast and small re 
ports, neither of the major local papers has carried 
any information of the plans, the result being that, as 
withjthe air raid sirens, it has been observed that among 
the < eneral populace, no one has responded. 

The| Scientific Myth 

' here is reason for this passivity and/or acceptance 
bes des the general sense of groundlessness and defeat 
arrving what's left of the population; one perhaps more 
significant and dangerous. That is in the nature of 
what's in the works. Science and technological research 
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woes rather than the historic legacy of a culture long \ 
prompted by the accumulation of power, the very 
motive which underlies this latest mode of deliverance 
and all its sacrificial offerings. The Detroit News and 
Detroit Free Press now regularly carry special science 
sections with much space devoted to celebrating new 
"advances" in the realm of computers and “robotics" 

(of which, it is lately publicized, Detroit will soon be 
the productive Mecca) in contract with business and 
new industry. David Adamany, new president of De- 
troit's Wayne State University, is actively promoting 
a symbiotic union between the school's science depart- 
ment and big business and industry. In a recent address 

Continued on Page Nine 
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Expanded Sexuality 

Fifth Estate: 

The debate on sex; the burning of 
Porno Palaces, etc. was quite amusing. 

Last issue's letter writer fumed over the 
actions of the Wimmin's Fire Brigade who 
stated with alarming urgency-"the strug- 
gle for universal sexual freedom ought to 
be a top priority among anti-authoritar- 
ians.” (See FE Spring 1983) 

The Fifth Estate deserves part of the 
blame for this person's fearful palpita- 
tions, your bookstores still carry Wilhelm 
Reich, the most likely culprit in this 
devotee's obsessed frenzy. 

It is well known that humans are the 
only creatures that have jobs and exist in 
such desensitized conditions. Excepting 
certain insects. 

Human sexuality is polymorphous in 
origin. Children find no separation be- 
tween their psycho/physical realms. The 
word "sexuality” implies a category dis- 
tinct from spirituality, from productivity, 
all the alienated categories. The exquisite 
multisensual relationship with nature, the 
almost infinite expressions of wonder and 
pleasure in our lives as in nature are re- 
duced to slotted moments of genital 
release. 

The very essence of maturity in this 
society, of adulthood, is the reduction of 
playtime. We renounce our bodies for 
the serious pursuits of knowledge and/or 
employment. We bust ass and postpone 
gratification in order to function as pro- 
ductive members of society. Our reward, 
our raison d'etre: sexl Wow. To think 
that all my life is supposed to fit in that 
one little holel 

The Wimmin's was right; burn, baby, 
burn. They did not, as the letter writer 
stammered, "Indiscriminately destroy 
media which depicts healthy human sexu- 
ality." Such media would require a few 
light years of space for even a momen- 
tary glance. Indeed, by definition such 
a depiction could never exist. A truly 
erotic society would not have mass media. 



Sardonic Wit 

Dear FE: 

Volume 18, Number 1 is my first taste 
of your paper, and I love it. The "Tool 
of the Year" article is filled with long, 
vague, abstract terms, but the idea is rigftt 
on target. I also read "Money, Money, 
Money," "Pentagon War Plans" and a few 
other things already and my impression 
is that FE's articles are not so strong ih 
the area of persuasion, but since I'm 
already in agreement for the most part, 

I find it very interesting to see what's on 
the minds of my peers. I also like the 
fact that FE has specific contemporary 
themes (newslike). I do suggest thaf the 
authors steer away from verbosity, 
though. 

The ad on the back page is great! I 
think that sardonic wit i§ a very important 
element of an anarchist newspaper. That 
ad really sets your paper apart from the 
few others that I have seen. 

E'm with you, 

Brian Grimm 
Pasadena CA 

RASCAL Report 

To the FE: 

Greetings from RASCAL. . . .It's been 
quite a while since we last heard from 
you. Happy 17th birthdayl Make it 17 
more. 

Some local news. . . .We recently 
showed the film "Anarchism in America." 
The turnout was good, qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. About 75 people 
attended 3 showings, which is above av- 
erage for this town. What was most en- 
couraging however were the new f-vces in 
the crowd. . . not the usual handful of 
lefties that drag themselves to every pol- 
itical function in this area. 

It was a good mix of local rascals, 
punx, tofu farmers, hippies, and assorted 
anti-authoritarians, with a few professors 
and other curiosity seekers thrown in. 

And of course we were hassled by a cou- 
ple of the pseudo-authority figures at the 
university, asking if our papers were in 
order, etc. 

We sold a lot of buttons and gave away 
old (and new) FE's. But we were some- 
what disappointed with the film, particu- 
larly its overemphasis on (what they in- 



terpreted as) "individualism" and ameri- 
can anarchism; and its omissions (Mexico 
and Canada are also "in America," and 
there we s no mention of the wobs. Hay- 
market, recent anarchist attempts at fed- 
eration, etc.) I agree with a fellow rascal 
that the film would have been better if 
the Dead Kennedys had done more of the 
talking and Bookchin had sung a song at 
the en<J! 

Other activities: we are working with 
a local club, the Underground R.R., to 
host a Rock against Reagan benefit. The 
group Millions of Dead Cops will be play- 
ing, with some local bands. Also, we're 
trying to organize an Anarchist Associa- 
tion of the Americas conference here in 
the fall. 

Well, that's all of the news from the 
mountain state. Please keep in touch. 

Another Rascal, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

For New Forms 

Dear Comrades: 

The piece "A Family Quarrel" is just 
great- not the most magnificent piece of 
theory ever or anything like that but so 
many lefties are so hung up on ultra- 
individualism and on thinking of people 
as atoms unconnected to one another. I 
don't support the nuclear family, which 
is, after all, an oppressive institution, but 
people cannot become happy healthy 
adults without some sort of family-a group 
who make an unqualified commitment to 
love them and help them grow up to 
become capable of loving and raising chil- 
dren in their turn 

The destruction of all institutions that 
stand between the atomized individual 
and the State is surely not a thing lefties 
should encourage, but something we 
should fight. 

We must build new forms of family 
but we've got to recpgnize that human 
life is also animal life-we can't make up 
these intellectual constructs in the ab- 
sence of experience and especially body 
experience, and expect happy healthy 
people to result. (Luckily, only the lefties 
are so committed to trashing the family 
that they might be doing some children 
harm. Everyone else has more sense.) 

I want a return to the tribel 



Dubious History 

Dear Fifth Estate: 

I would like to offer some comments 
on your Spring 1983 issue. I am aware of 
your sweeping anti-technological views, 
though I do not entirely agree with them. 

I was not a reader of the F E at the time 
you first formulated those views, so I am 
not aware of all the thinking that went in- 
to their formation. So, excuse me if some 
of what I say is old hat. 

In his article, "A Family Quarrel," in 
which he discusses Jean Elshtain's writings 
on the family. Bob Brubaker mentions 
Ivan I Mich's book Shadow Work, and 
quotes approvingly his thesis that women's 
oppression dates from the rise of capital- 
ism. Not only is this dubious history, but, 
as his most recent book Gender makes 
clear, the hidden ideological thrust of such 
a position is to call for a return to the al- 
legedly "separate but equal" state of af- 
fairs when each sex enjoyed "dignity" in 
its respective station (in accordance with 
its specific biological "nature"). 

While the situation may have been ag- 
gravated by capitalism, the restriction of 
women to the household economy, and 
the devaluation of this "private" sphere 
vis-a-vis the public "political" sphere of 
men, began long ago. Indeed, back in 
your beloved "primitive" society. As Lynn 
Clive notes in her review of The House of 
Obedience (FE Spring 1983), in pre- 
Islamic Arabia "women were treated as 
chattels, to be bought and sold or inher- 
ited." The practice of clitorectomies al- 
so dates from that period. 

All of which is a roundabout way of 
making the following point: we must com- 
bine our critique of technocracy with a 
critique of scarcity. You do not ever men- 
tion Murray Bookchin, so I do not know 
what if any antipathy you may feel to- 
wards him, but I think he is one of the 
few thinkers who does this. On one hand, 
he criticizes technocracy-a state of mind 
as much as a set of techniques-for des- 
troying our bond with nature and under- 
mining genuine forms of human commun- 
ity, and, on the other hand, he points out, 
that, to quote Marx, "Without (a material 
basis of abundance) want is generalized, 
and with want the struggle for necessities 
and all the old shit would necessarily be re- 
produced." 

We have to ask ourselves: why did hi- 
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Toronto, Ontario 




erarchical society develop? Its roots must 
have existed in tribal society. My view 
(and perhaps these "antiquated" views 
have already been sufficiently exploded 
and require no refutation) is that the inse- 
curity of material existence nourished the 
values of efficiency and delegation of 
authority-all of which were bound to lead 
to class division. Now, I am not unaware 
thdt hunting and gathering societies have 
been designated as the first "post-scarcity" 
societies. But their lifestyles were based 
on an extremely low population density, 
and, with a growth of population, the pos- 
sibility of making a living in the old way 
was destroyed. Consequently, tribal peo- 
ples were forced to adopt more techno- 
logically intensive (and more exploitative 
of nature, I might add) production. 

Today, obviously, there's no way you 
could support four billion people with 
hunting and gathering techniques. I quite 
agree with you that we need to destroy 
centralized economic and political struc- 
tures, and get back to human scale deci- 
sion making, and community intercourse 
constitute our paramount concerns. But 
to do that does not require junking all 
technology. 

As Murray Bookchin points out, new 
alternative technologies exist that could 
both minimize toil as well as reharmonize 
our relationship to nature and to one an- 
other. Contrary to Bob Brubaker, we can- 
not follow "that river called Progress" all 
the way back "to its source." Like it or not, 
people have discovered the realm of "free- 
dom" (albeit in grossly distorted form), 
and capitalism's ability to retain the 
loyalty of its subjects lies largely in its 
ability to tap this aspiration. 

Are we to be like the Weathermen of a 
decade ago- tel ling people to prepare for 
a revolution of sacrifice in which our days 
are consumed in drab, never-ending toil? 

I am not suggesting, as Marx did, that the 
"realm of necessity" (i.e. work) must al- 
ways remain hateful. Properly integrated 
into a satisfying existence, work can be an 
extremely important source of joy and 
self-realization. But work involves respons- 
ibility, and too much work (and hence, 
too much responsibility) kills spontaneity 
as surely as anything will. We have to have 
a balance between the two. Therein lies 
the secret to a happy existence. 

True, as you suggest in your "Notes on 
'Soft Tech,'" appropriate technology can 
be just as authoritarian and soulless as any 
other sort. The key thing, as you say la- 
ter on, is to recapture control over our 
daily lives. But once that is done-so long 
as we operate on the basis of a clearly eco- 
logical and humane ethic (which would in- 
clude adopting only those technologies 
which could be understood and handled 
by all)— I see no reason why we could not 
experiment with various soft technologies 




a depiction could never exist. A truly 
erotic society would not have mass media. 

What finally drove Reich crazy was 
his inability to recognize his sexual lib- 
eration for the quantitative liberation it 
could only be. Centered in genitalia, or 
even (giving him the benefit of a doubt) 
in his various orgone infested limbs, he 
could not be free. Infantile sexuality, 
our original endowment, is indeed repres- 
sed, and needs liberation. Infantile sex- 
uality, though not necessarily preclusive, 
is NOT OF THE GENITAL KIND! 

Expanded sexuality is more in the na- 
ture of a unified existence within the 
multiple freely flowing energies of unhar- 
nessed, undirected time, and all that it 
contains in a given moment. Dig it, qual- 
itatively liberated sexuality is nothing 
more or less than SPONTANEITY. 

Indeed, your so-called erotica enforces 
our captivity. As the dominant image of 
our "sexuality" (words fail this argument) 
ersatz erotica is false hope; a bribe, a 
banana in a box for a monkey, an ex- 
tremely pleasureable delusion, panacea, 
placebo, palpitating juke box until you 
run out of quarters. 

I agree that genital sex should be the 
sole responsibility of individuals. It too 
should be freed, such as it were. Ditto 
drugs, volleyball, firebombs. To confine 
sexuality to lovemaking is precisely what 
a dictator would plan for you, as both 
the carrot and the stick. To me, that is a 
violence to which all other images quaver. 
Burn. 



Raticus 




The Fifth Estate is a co-operative 
project, published by a group of friends 
who are in general, but not necessarily 
complete agreement with the articles 
herein. Each segment of the paper rep- 
resents the collective effort of writing, 
typesetting, lay-out and proofreading. 
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Technology. We know that it offers no evidence 
whatsoever of having any sympathy for the nature of 
the world, and has nothing to do with human desires for 
an earth on which to dwell. 

We’re the people who create it, perfect it and make 
it part of the American dream. We bring you the 
computer, which touches all our lives in ways we can 
hardly begin to imagine. And who can say what lies 
ahead? 

Let us take you along. Surrender to the pressure to 
play video games. Help us realize alienated humanity’s 
dream of nature completely tamed. Remember: you too 
may soon have your own computer! 



Our project is the complete isolation of people from 
the earth and their reduction to a uniform, disciplined 
workforce. The universal language of the machine is 
now carrying us toward a global network of cybernetic 
planning. As more animal species and tribal languages 
are extinguished each year, look forward to new, more 
exciting video adventures! ' . 

To those who say that the planet is being destro' ^d, 
that our gleaming plans rest upon slavery in the mines, 
factories and offices, that the computer replaces living 
speech with an ugly, impoverished language, we answer: 
you will not stay away from us for long. 



SPERRY^ UNIVAC 

We understand how important it is to program your desires. 



wmcn couia oe understood and nandied 
by hII)-I soe no reason why wu could not 
experiment with various soft technologies 
in an effort to lighten our time spent in la- 
bour. 

Jazz musicians of the early '60's were 
scornful of the attempt to use electrified 
musical instruments. Today, only a dino- 
saur would refuse to see beauty in the cre- 
ations wrought by amplified instruments. 
Today, we are confronted with a barrage 
of computer music. Despise it as I do, I 
am not so dogmatic that I cannot recog- 
nize that musicians such as Clive Robert- 
son and Talking Heads have done humane 
things with electronics. There is an inter- 
penetration between means and ends. 

They are not absolutely static poles. 

I want to live a creative life in which 
I can be a writer in the morning, a herds- 
man in the afternoon, and a musician af- 
ter dinner. What do you want? 

Ron Hayley 

Toronto 

Bob B. responds: Our pro-technology 
critics almost invariably delight in point- 
ing out how absurd we are to imagine that 
four billion people could be sustained by 
hun ting and ga thering. The dismal increase 
in our planet's human population does not, 
however, induce in them a sense of caution, 
humility, or despair; on the contrary, this 
fact is usually cited as the prelude to an 
optimistic panegyric to technology, or 
as in this case, to a confident lesson about 
the proper admixture of freedom and 
responsibility in utopia. 

Our admonishers demonstrate not so 
much that our thinking is myopic as that 
radicals are often unable to think outside 
the con tex t of a "program . " It seems 
astonishing to have to say this, but we 
are not the "primitivist party"; we have 
no program calling for a return to a 
hunter-gatherer existence. This does 
not, however, mean that we should ig- 
nore the critique a primitive mode of 
existence poses to our moribund way of 
life, or that we should fail to incorporate 
features of that existence into our lives 
in whatever ways we can. 

For the same reason, Ron is wrong to 
say that lllich or / contend that women's 
oppression dates from the rise of capi- 
talism, or that there is a hidden ideologi- 
cal thrust in lllich calling for a return to 
separate, but mutual and interdependent, 
roles for men and women (any more than 
to appreciate the significance of the 
Luddite rising against the factory system 
is to advocate the "putting out" method 
of production practiced by the British 
weavers). But if we want to understand 
how completely women have been disem- 
powered by industrial capitalism, or how 
in the past they were full (if less than 
fully equal) participants in community 
life, then we might find something to 
learn from lllich. / think it is much more 

Continued on Page Four 
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ico Malatesta 

armiversario della sua morte 



‘ 24 - 25-26 
PALAZZO DELLI 




Anarchist Resister 
Charged in Italy 



DETKOTSEEN 



Resistance to the draft is happening 
around the world. The Fifth Estate re- 
cently received information from the 
editors of "A" Rivista Anarch ica about 
Mauro Zanoni, a 20-year-old anarchist 
who was arrested February 13, 1983 in 
the "Pavia" di Pesaro, Italy army barracks 
for his total refusal to cooperate with the 
military. Zanoni had been scheduled to 
report four months earlier to fulfill the 
one-year military "service" required of all 
Italian men. 

In 1972, however, the government had 
enacted a law allowing those who were 
conscientious objectors to the military to 
fulfill their legal requirement by a so-called 
"civil service". This allows the potential 
draftee to serve his time in a civilian insti- 
tution such as a hospital or library. This 
status is not granted automatically and is 
granted by a military commission which 
has been refusing more and more requests 
for it in recent years. The term of the 
alternative service is two years and was 
created originally to muzzle the growing 
Italian anti-draft movement of the late 
'60's and early ‘70's. 

Zanoni decided not to request civil 
service since it too is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the military and at a Congress in 
Milano in September 1982 commemor- 
ating tho death of Errico Maletosta (see 
photo) duclarod his refusal to cooperate 
with oithor "service" requirod by the 



State. 

In the months between the Congress 
and his arrest, Zanoni devoted all of his 
efforts to anti-military and anarchist acti- 
vity. His case gathered considerable sup- 
port and on February 12 at Milano's 
Christallo cinema, Zanoni publicly ripped 
up his draft card in front of an anti- 
military meeting attended by 500 peo- 
ple. He again stated his reasons for re- 
fusing to cooperate with the military. 

The next day Zanoni was arrested at 
the "Pavia" barracks and imprisoned in the 
Peschiera del Garda in Verona. The legal 
process was expected to take several 
months and should be occurring as this is 
being written. It could result in a year's 
imprisonment for Zanoni. 

The Zanoni case is only the most re- 
cent of a growing number of draft refusal 
cases in Italy, many of them who are an- 
archists or libertarians. Last year two 
Sicilian anarchists also refused either 
form of required service and they too de- 
stroyed their draft cards publicly. The 
two comrades, Orazio Valastro and 
Giuseppe Scarso, took their action in the 
public square of Comiso, Sicily the plan- 
ned site of a base for U.S. cruise and 
Pershing missiles. 

Their actions, in which anarchists are 
playing a significant role, are part of an 
intense resistance against construction of 
the base. 



The chaos of a hundred packing boxes 

has finally been cleared away, lost corres- 
pondence found and misplaced book or- 
ders filled, and our new office space is be- 
ginning to take on the feeling of home. 

It's quite a change since the paper was in 
its last office for 12 years, but the fact 
that we are sharing quarters with three 
other groups has made the transition one 
of positive expectations. The large build- 
ing we are occupying is just a few blocks 
uptown from the old address (in the sha- 
dow of the General Motors world head- 
quarters) and features office space in 
front with a large performance area in the 
rear. The latter will be utilized by the Lay- 
j abouts, a new wave band (three of whose 
i members also contribute to the FE), the 
Dramatic Research Company (the old Free- 
zer Theatre Players), and the Duck Club 
Players (from the infamous club of the 
same name), so music, satire and plays 
will abound. We had a big, bang-up, Dee- 
troit style grand opening and May Day 
celebration (Workers of the World Relax!) 
and a small Fifth Estate open house to 
show off our new quarters and bookstore. 

A full schedule of events is not yet set, but 
with the above crew situated, events in 
the manner of the old Grinning Duck and 
Freezer Theatre can be expected. 

Our new address is printed on page one 
and in our staff box, while our phone num- 
ber remains the same. We invite you to 
come down and say hello and to see our 
bookshop, but please call first as our hours 
j are erratic to say the least. 

Due to the paper being severely short- 
handed (caused mainly by staff travel and 
its opposite, full-time employment) this is- 
sue appears several weeks late. We hope the 
| intervening time was filled by the FE News- 
i letter (see book page) and the arrival of. 

Against Leviathan (see below). Thanks to 
! the many people who sent in donations 
along with their subscription renewals; be- 
cause of your sustained support our finan- 
cial situation remains in good shape. A 
special thanks for the donation from Left 
Bank Books, 92 Pike St., Seattle WA 
98101, who each month sends a portion 
of their income to publications or politi- 
cal prisoners. Loft Bank has an extensive 
listing of publications available upon re 
quest. 



Although we mentioned above that we 

had our office pretty much back in shape, 
our collection of back issues still remains 
a disaster area. To those of you who have 
had requests in for papers for several 
months now, we ask for your patience in 
the matter. We will send them off as soon 
as we get them sorted into some discerni- 
ble order. 

By the time you read this hopefully you 

will have received the just-printed copy 
of Fredy Perlman's Against His-Story, 
Against Leviathan, a section of which ap- 
peared in the Winter 1983 FE. It is now 
a 300-page book and Black & Red, the 
publisher, has sent it to all FE subscribers. 
Since the book is being sent gratuitously, 
no price is being asked, but the book will 
sell for $3 plus postage, so we encourage 
donations to B&R by those who can af- 
ford to do so. If you entered our list 
after the mailing was prepared, B&R may 
be contacted at Box 02374 Detroit Ml 
48202. 




New offices: Contact the Fifth Estate at 
5928 Second Ave., Detroit Ml 48202. 

A mistake in our address was printed 

in the FE Newsletter which was sent to 
those whose subscriptions were expiring 
as well as a few who ordered books. We 
think they were all forwarded to us, but 
if anyone received mail back, that is the 
reason. The address contained herein is 
correct. The only other mistake we no- 
ticed in last issue was that Letters of In- 



surgents was listed in our book ad at 50 
cents rather than $4.50 which must have 
appeared to be quite a bargain for an 831 - 
page book. 

Our attempt to have subscription re- 
newals be self-regulating fell flat so if you 
still have an asterisk on your mailing label 
don't fret; it means nothing. As usual we 
appreciate those planning to re new send- 
ing in their forms quickly so as to not 
necessitate a second mailing. Also, please 
notify us of any address change as the Post 
Office will not forward Second Class mail 
and charges us for the return. 

Adding Insult to Injury Department: 

It's easy to recognize the oppressive role 
of the political state when observing its 
more gross features such as war, police re- 
pression, etc., but its authoritarian charac- 
ter can even, extend to such mundane 
things as traffic jams. Overcrowded streets ) 
and expressways are considered just "part . I 
of life,” another horrible way to spend I 
part of your day. But we should not ignore 
the hand of government in the planning of 
a transportation system which ultimately 
cares nothing for those who use it. A good 
case in point is Detroit's 1-94 expressway 
which has constantly snarled traffic due to . 
several lanes toeing shut off so as to facili- 
tate the construction of several new over- 
pass bridges. Patience, you say, construe- I 
tion always. causes problems and things 
will be better when they are completed. 

The enraging factor here is that these brid- 
ges are being built for the primary use of a 
new Cadillac motor car assembly plant 
which has been constructed on the land 
seized from an area called Poletown. 

Longtime residents were expelled from 
their homes and forced to sell their land to 
the city. The neighborhood (one of the 
few remaining ethnic areas in the city) was 
razed to make way for the auto plant which 
will make cars exclusively for the rich. 

Add to this the fact that everyone is now 
forced into endless traffic delays, and it 
is maddening. Are there really people who 
think anarchy would be worse? A film 
depicting the (losing) struggle for Poletown 
is available from Information Factory, 

3512 Courville, Detroit, Ml 48224. 
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Vancouver Five Charged 
With Litton Bombing 




Every crime in Oklahoma was added to 

his name. 

-Ballad of Pretty Boy Floyd by 
Woodie Guthrie 

Seizing five anarchists on 17 charges of 
sabotage and conspiracy in British Colum- 
bia early this year (see FE Spring 1983) 
gave the Canadian government the excuse 
it needed to begin "clearing" other un- 
solved bomb cases by attributing them to 
the arrested five. 

On April 12 Julie Belmas, Ann Hansen, 
Gerry Hannah, Doug Stewart and Brent 
Taylor were charged by Ontario authori- 
ties with the bombing of a Toronto Litton 
Industries plant that manufactures gui- 
dance systems for cruise missiles (see FE 
June 19, 1982). Three months had passed 
since the January 20th arrest of the five 
on the West Coast charges with no connec- 
tion to the Toronto bombings being made. 
Suddenly, the charges were brought two 
days before a bail appeal was scheduled, 
forcing the hearing to be cancelled since 
even if bail had been granted, the accused 
would have been immediately re-arrested 
and flown to Toronto for the indictment 
there. This newest ploy insures the im- 
possibility of bail for any of them and 
greatly magnifies the sensationalism sur- 
rounding the case. 

The Vancouver 5, as the defendants 
are Called, Were denied bail by a Vancouver 
judge who cited reasons of "public safety" 
for refusing to set them free pending trial. 

An ever! more alarming development in 
the case is the Crown's (the prosecution) 
decision to try to separate the 17 charges 
into four separate trials and to ask for 
life sentences for the accused. This would 
mean four different judges and four sep- 
arate jury selections and trials. It appears 
that the Crown's strategy is to separate 
the "political" charges from the "crimin- 
al" ones in an attempt to eliminate the 
strong community support the five have 
in the Vancouver area. Such a string of 
trials in itself would condemn the accused 
to a de facto sentence of years in jail even 
if they are eventually found not guilty. 

The Crown has also used other tactics 
to insure an unfair trial. The prosecutors 
have threatened the five with a procedure 
called direct indictment which would 
eliminate the defense's right to prelimin- 
ary hearings (where they would get a 
chance to weigh the evidence against their 
clients) and instead send the case direct 
to trial. To avoid this, the five had to 
agree to a shortened preliminary hearing, 



hence foregoing more of their rights. 

Vancouver community support remains 
strong in the face of official intimidation 
with rallies and demonstrations marking 
every hearing for the five, and their de- 
fense group is picking up increased sup- 
port from varied sections of the com- 
munity. Police harassment continues 
unabated as well with raids on homes of 
activists and interrogations of supporters 
and friendly journalists. International 
support is also growing with extensive 
coverage of the case in the libertarian 
press, protests to Canadian consulates 
(which have been requested by the de- 
fense committee) and fund raising on 
behalf of the jailed. 

Support work is now underway to 
raise money, prepare a legal defense, and 
educate the public about the case. Those 
interested in assisting may send contribu- 
tions to : 

Free the Vancouver Five Defense Group 
Account No. 91740-1 
c/o CCEC Credit Union 
205 E. 6th Ave. Vancouver BC 
or for more information write: 

Free the Vancouver 5 Defense Group 
P.O. Box 48296 Bentall Station 
Vancouver BC V7X 1Aa 

To contact qny of the five captives di- 
rectly, write to them individually at: 

Lower Mainland Regional Correc- 
tion Center, Drawer O, Burnaby 
BC, V5H 3N4 CANADA. 

AS WE GO TO PRESS: A police raid 
on Toronto supporters of the Vancouver 
Five has occured and the prison support 
publication Bulldozer seized. See page 5. 



Polish 
Libertarians 
Under 
Martial Law 

The following was received by the Fifth 
Estate as a "Declaration to the Libertarian 
Movement in the West 

We are a group of anarchists and anti- 
authoritarian left-wingers in Warsaw who 
came together in a discussion circle (Sigma) 
at the beginning of 1980. We all agreed on 
a general opposition to the existing politi- 
cal system in our country. Most of us came 
to anarchism via literature. For example, 
at the beginning of the 1950s some works 
of the Russian anarchist Peter Kropotkin 
were published in Poland in small editions. 
All of them were accessible to everyone in 
the public libraries. Another important 
source for us was a series called Library 
of Socialist Thought in which, during the 



1 960s, along with texts of Owen, Saint 
Simon, and Fourier, some works of Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon and Mikhail Bakunin 
were published. In addition, a very badly 
edited collection of works of the most im- 
portant Polish anarchist, Edward Abrom- 
owski, was published. 

These texts, although subordinated to 
official Marxist-Leninist commentaries 
and often disfigured by arbitrary editorial 
cuts, nevertheless woke some interest in 
anarchism especially in student circles. 

At the end of 1980, we distributed the 
first edition of our review Nowa Gazeta 
Mazowiecka, intended as a theoretical dis- 
cussion forum and organ of the anti- 
authoritarian left in Poland. Beside opin- 
ion about the current political situation, 
poems, and/satire, we published short 
articles on the theory and history of the 
libertarian movement, e.g. a "Short His- 
tory of Anarchism" and "The Kronstadt 
Rebellion 1921." Along with our publi- 
cations there existed another anarchist 
review (at Wroclaw), but we only learned 
of its existence by chance after December 
1981. During an interrogation the review 
was shown to one of our members and he 
was asked whether he had any contact 
with the group in Wroclaw. Beyond this 
several other left publications were distri- 
buted in Poland and reflected sympathies 
for anarchism and anarchosyndicalism, 
before the declaration of martial law. 

The political position of our group as 
expressed in our publications can be de- 
fined as follows: 

-strict opposition to the totalitarian 
Jaruzelski regime remote-controlled from 
Moscow; 

—support for the self-determination 
of the Polish people; 

—critical solidarity with Solidarnosc 
and the movement for civil rights, meaning: 
support for all who fight for the real auton- 
omy of the working class; 



-opposition to all those who work for* 
the installation of a national and clerical 
government as in the West. 

The libertarians in Poland were not sur- 
prised by martial law; but since we had no 
success in establishing an operating coor- 
dination between the different groups 
before December 1981 (much less a com- 
mon program), we were not able to coor- 
dinate underground activities after the 
military pogrom of Jaruzelski. 

Another problem was that parts of the 
libertarian groups worked right from the 
beginning in a totally conspiratorial way, 
which made contact very difficult. One 
week after the declaration of martial law 
we were informed by chance of the exis- 
tence of another anarchist group in War- 
saw. We got this information via a leaflet 
distributed at the university, which called 
for active resistance to the military junta. 

After December 13 and the temporary 
arrest of some of our members it was 
necessary to' organize all our activities 
underground. All printing machines and 
other materials we had used for distribut- 
ing our review have been confiscated and 
even destroyed during several police raids. 
At present printing machines, paper, and 
ink are not available-it is even difficult 
to get them in the black market, and prices 
there exceed our financial capacities. 

Without technical possibilities and with 
a permanent fear of police observation, 
the only chance of propagating our ideas 
during the first months of the new mili- 
tary regime was to write leaflets by hand 
or to paint slogans on walls at night, which 
was quite dangerous for us. 

After the first great wave of repression 
we got in contact with other non-dogmatic 
left groups in Warsaw. In May 1982 we 
were able to distribute the underground 
review Rownos ( Equality ) together with 
other comrades in Warsaw. Besides this 
we were informed some days ago that the 
publication of an anarchosyndicalist pa- 
per titled Przelom (Subversion) is being 
planned. But until recently we had no 
contact with these comrades. We intend 
to revive our Nowa Gazeta Mazowiecka 
and several booklets on anarchism and 
anarchosyndicalism. 

In order to support this and to spread 
libertarian ideas in Poland we very urgent- 
ly need your political and material aid. 
Support us in our fight against Jaruzelski's 
junta and all the nationalist and clerical 
forces, and for the self-determination of 
the Polish people 

Fraternally ours, 

Sigma Group 
Warsaw, Poland 

German comrades have founded a 
solidarity fund at the following address: 
Jochen Knoblauch 
Postscheckkonto Nr. 451523-109 
Postscheckamt Berlin West 
Germany 
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The desperation sets in: Unemployed workers at Pittsburgh rally praying (to capital?) for jobs. 



When leftists and liberals call for “Jobs Not War!,” 
in their usual dim manner, they fail to realize that 
under modern capitalism jobs are war. 



Recovery 
Really Here? 

Continued from Page One 

century, but it was World War I and its aftermath 
which created the cycle that defines international 
capitalism in the modern epoch— that of crisis, war, 
reconstruction and crisis again. 

After the prosperity of the 1920's, the cycle was 
realized again in the Great Depression (which actually 
was not as severe as those during the 1890's) followed 
by World War II. The resultant period of reconstruc- 
tion in the '50's and '60's produced the vibrant econ- 
omies of that era, but now the chips of a system 
which constantly overproduces are being called in 
again with the economy suffering what in other per- 
iods has been a pre-war crisis. However, the nature of 
modern war makes the prospect of “reconstruction" 
after a nuclear exchange inviting only to madmen 
(which is not to say it is an impossibility) and perhaps 
ushering in an era of ''small" conflicts (El Salvador). 

Capital's Success Judged By Ledger Sheets 

Even the so-called eras of prosperity are an illus- 
sion unless you happen to be of the right color in the 
right country in the right region at the right time for 
capitalism has never been able to support all under 
its dominion in fine style at the same time. Capital- 
ism is a system whose success is judged J>y its ledger 
sheets and not by the human happiness or lack of it 
which it engenders. 

Capitalism always immiserates physically and finan- 
cailly one section of its population— either by class 
within a given country, within a region within a given 
country, or by country within the world's nation 
states. The most easily understood examples of such 
relationships are those of Third World countries to the 
industrial nations or the relative shift of affluence 
within this country from the industrial Northeast to 
the South and Southwest in recent years. And the va- 
garies of capital, sort of a karmic wheel of misfortune, 
have come to be taken as “normal" as those of the 
weather, so a recession or a shift in area of prosperity 
is accepted much like a severe storm-not pleasant, 
but nothing much you can do about it either. 

A Vast And Permanent Underclass 

Is there a recovery? Of sorts, but not one which 
will extend to those hardest hit by the latest down- 
ward cycle. In many ways, the much vaunted “trickle- 
down" theory of capitalist economics did function pre- 
viously in such a way that the enormous wealth of the 
rulers would provide the working class of the Western 
sector of capital with a relatively high standard of liv- 
ing. That may no longer be possible, with the wealth 
trickling down considerably less as value escapes to 
different regions of the world leaving a vast and perm- 
anent underclass in the West with a marginal status 
formerly associated with minorities and the lowest 
rung of the poor. Most economic forecasters see the 
current upturn in the U.S. (one which is the weakest 
following a recession since World War II) as mainly af- 
fecting investors, middle-income people with secure 
jobs, financial service industries, retail and wholesale 



Recovery is that the old, so-called "smoke-stack indus- 
tries" which formed the backbone of industrial Amer- 
ica— auto, steel, rubber, glass-are a dead-letter com- 
pared to the levels of previous production and em- 
ployment. A look at the industrial cities of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Michigan give an in- 
sight into the hopelessness of the situation for indust- 
rial workers. 

Seven- Day- A-Week Food Kitchens In Detroit 

In Detroit, the only booming industry is crime, up 
dramatically as theteality of poverty hits so many 
formerly waged workers. The city admits to 21% un- 
employment, but that represents only those registered 
on the state roles and ignores the so-called "discourag- 
ed" workers (those whose benefits have run out) as 
well as the tens of thousands of youth who reach 
working age never to see a job and hence, are uncount- 
ed. This is a full-scale depression in Detroit where a 
third of the city's population is on welfare or food 
stamps and seven-day-a-week food kitchens are need- 
ed to keep people from starving on the streets. 

These statistics are echoed nation-wide with minor- 
ities and the already poor taking the brunt of both the 
down-turn and now having their meagre existence be- ; 
ing threatened or ended by government cutbacks in | 
social services. 

This spectre of a vast, permanent underclass, ex- j 
ceeding greatly even the previously high levels of pov 
erty in our "wealthy" country, makes sense as a pre- 



for a 3% increase in the Gross National Product for 
next year, but a 2.5% increase is needed to virtually 
keep even with new job entrants and to keep unem- 
ployment from increasing. An additional growth rate 
in the GNP of 2.5% is necessary to drop the jobless 
rate by just 1%. This means that to drop official un- 
employment from 10% to 7% it would require a 12% 
increase in the GNP, a virtual impossibility. 

Statification of Capital 

Since the 1930's, capitalism has sought to shore it- 
self up by a massive and in some countries, a general- 
ized statification of capital (the New Deal in the U.S., 
Stalinism in the Soviet Union, fascism in Germany, 
etc.). The theories of Keynesian economics adopted 
by the Roosevelt administration and practiced as gov- 
ernment "pump-priming" measures for civilian pro- 
grams proved to be a failure with only the advent of 
World War 1 1 and its massive arms production being 
what finally ended the Depression. 

The realization came to the capitalists that a peace- 
time economy was no longer possible-only war and its 
preparation were what would assure a functioning and 
profitable system. Even Lord Keynes, whose theories, 
formed the basis of the New Deal, recognized the ne- 
cessity of this when he stated in 1940: "It seems po- 
litically impossible for a capitalistic democracy to or- 
ganize expenditures on the scale necessary to make the 
grand experiment which would prove my case— except 
in war conditions." 



capitalism— production of war materiel with the crea- 
tion of the Soviet Union as our perpetual enemy as 
its justification after the Nazis were defeated. So, 
when leftists and liberals call for "Jobs, Not War!," 
in their usual dim manner they fail to realize that un- 
der modern capitalism, jobs are war. Besides the fact 
that the call for the creation of wage work is capital's 
program, these pitiful reformers also ignore that of the 
new jobs created there will be a disproportionately 
high number in the "defense" sector, the private sec- 
tor already glutted with overinvestment. Also, the 
danger always exists that a working class whose exis- 
tence depends upon state financed military projects 
will become the most vocal proponents of war prep- 
arations. 

The argument that liberal economist Seymour Mil- 
man and other peace advocates have put forth over 
the last two decades that defense production is actual- 
ly dysfunctional for capitalism, being capital rather 
than labor intensive, hence, employing substantially 
less workers than civilian production, and that it gen- 
erates less profit in the form of surplus value is irrele- 
vant. The economy is geared for war and well-motivat- 
ed schemes for "conversion" to production for peace 
have less chance now for realization than when they 
were first put forth twenty years ago. 

The U.S. empire and its vassal states demand con- 
stant protecting from rival empires and from internal 
revolts, with armaments needed constantly to repress 
both. But even if the U.S. could make peace with its 
competitors and stop sponsoring the repression of 
peasants and workers around the world, the conversion 
to an economy which would meet domestic needs of 
the U.S. only holds positive prospects in the short run 
for a system which needs a constant influx of profits. 
Production for domestic consumer consumption— a 
rise in the standard of living for everyone— has always 
run into the roadblock of overproduction for capital- 
ism. A situation of permanent warfare-a garrison 
state-is the only model which appears to offer the 
promise of continuing profits for capital. 

Must Confront The State 

Ever since the emergence of the political state thou- 
sands of years ago, its rationale has been the mobiliza- 
tion of mass projects beyond the scope of cooperating 
neighbors— immense irrigation systems, temple build- 
ing, and of course, war as an institution and on a vast- 
ly expanded scale. Today, the state plays no different 
a role, but now its central project of preparation for 
war has taken on a transcendant quality increasing its 
capacity for destruction to entire rival states or to the 
planet itself. 

Today, no serious challenge to what threatens our 
humanity and our lives can be launched without a 
confrontation with the state. Schemes of the reform- 
ers who still hold out hope for persuading politicians 
or sections of the ruling circles to choose a more 
"sensible" or "humane" course, fail to understand 
what historical and economic forces are at work. 

We must evoke in ourselves and in others a rejec- 
tion of the categories of capital. There must be a con- 
scious desire to no longer live as objects of capital— 
as workers or as wards of the state-but to become 
free human beings trying to create a new society. The 
institutionalized rackets of reform, the political par- 
ties and unions, only serve to deter a struggle to elim- 
inate the state, which alone contains the potential to 
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merchants, and naturally, the major corporations. 

The reason so many will be excluded from the New 
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And these ''conditions'' are the heart of advanced 
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MORE LETTERS... 

Continued from Page Two 

degrading to women to describe their 
plight as total, continual enslavement by 
patriarchy since the dawn of human 
society; the important work being done 
to uncover the suppressed history of 
women's activities in past cultures shows 
how narrow minded is this supposedly 
radical perspec five. 

An examination of the past reveals not 
" blueprints " for a new society but differ- 
ent modes of being which, contrasted with 
the spiritual hollowness of capitalist soci- 
ety, are suggestive of the rich possibilities 
of human existence. Like Jean Elshtain, 
we marvel at the emotional strength of 
her grandmother, a member of a socie- 
ty which nurtured a rich community 
life. We should like to consider the im- 
plications of such lives for shopworn 
radical shibboleths about the alleged 
discovery by capitalist individuals of the 
"realm of freedom. " And like poet 
and anthropologist Stanley Diamond, 
we are engaged in a "search for the primitive " 
in which we consider the primitive mode of 
being a serious and desirable alternative. 

All discussion of accompanying tools is 
therefore strictly a local and secondary prob- 
lem, subordinate to the construction of an 
emotionally rich social existence. At the 
same time we have endlessly analyzed 
technology (understood as a system of 
domination based on the absolute reor- 
dering of social life to conform to the dis- 
ciplined order and synchronous pace of the 
machine process; or more recently to the 
omnicentral, feedback- orien ted processes 
of cybernetics ) not just because we despise 
it but, more importantly, because it is 
destructive of the living tissue of community. 

A full discussion of what constitutes a 
living community is not possible here, 
but the interested reader migh t want to 
have a look at Lewis Hyde's long-awaited 
new book The Gift: Imagination and the 
Erotic Life of Property. / haven't read it 
yet, but Jackson Lears eloquently and 
admiringly reviews the book in the June 
4, 1983 issue of the Nation. As in his 
long article "Gift Exchange and the Imag- 
ination" (see Fifth Estate, January 19, 

1982) Hyde shows how gift exchange is 
the spiritual nexus of community life 
in primitive and other non-capitalist 
societies, contrasting this with the spir- 
itual emptiness of capitalist commodity 
exchange. 

As for Murray Bookchin, it seems to 
me that he has modified the quasi-Marx- 
ist line of argument centra! to his post- 
scarcity analysis, concerning himself of 
late more with the way capitalism 



"hollows ou t" And destroys communities. 
That "cunning of history" which would 
reveal it as a necessary project to develop 
the means to overcome scarcity has ap- 
parently been consigned to the margins 
of Bookch in's thought. 

Or to the footnotes: in a note on page 
58 of The Ecology of Freedom, Bookchin 
nastily and unfairly criticizes Marshall 
Sahlins and others who accept Sahlins' 
characterization of hunter-gatherer life 
as the "original affluent society." Calling 
this notion "simplistic and regressive, " 
Bookchin links it to "atavistic feelings" 
against civilization as well as to an anti- 
social, fascistic survival ist movement (I). 

He continues: "Leaving aside the signifi- 
cance of such crucial social deve/opmen ts 
as writing, urbanity, fairly advanced 
crafts and technics, and even the rudi- 
ments of science— none of which could 
have been developed by Paleolithic 
nomads— I hold that the case for hunting- 
ga thering as humani ty 's 'golden age ' 
is totally lacking in evolutionary promise. " 

Excuse me, my good barbarian— but 
you are lacking even the rudiments of 
science. We'll leave it to Bookchin to 
explain just what the significance might 
be of these "crucial social developments"; 
or how one migh t conceive non- tau tologi- 
cally the phrase "the case for hunting- 
gathering as humanity's 'golden age' is 
totally lacking in evolutionary promise. " 
Suffice it to say that primitive people 
have never voluntarily accepted the 
"benefits" the civilized have tried cease- 
lessly to bestow upon them— they have 
always had to be dragged, kicking and 
screaming, into civilization's fold. 

It's no secret Bookchin prefers the 
"higher stage" of human association 
exemplified by the slavery- based Athen- 
ian po/is. ( See his soon to be published 
Forms of Freedom, where he extols the 
political forms developed in the Greek 
slave states). Perhaps it is sheer coinci- 
dence that his prized evolutionary devel- 
opments— writing, urbanity, science, 
and technics (which either had begun 
to appear or were flourishing in ancient 
Greece)— all have been, at various mom- 
ents in the "evolution" of society, linch- 
pins of domination. 

As always, the arrogance of the 
civilized mind is boundless. 

E. B. Maple responds: / suppose "aghast" 
would be a bit too strong a word to indi- 
cate my surprise at someone within the 
anti-authoritarian milieu quoting Manx to 
support their contentions, but it comes 
dose. Why does Ron think that a quote 
from such a source, entirely unsupported, 
obviously quoted only for its authority. 



would carry any weight, particularly in 
these circles? The old shit that is getting 
reproduced shouldn't be coming from 
those who say they have left it behind. 

Music: There are a few nice things be- 
ing done today within the spheres of amp- 
lified and electronic music, but to raise 
the issue of jazz certainly does his argu- 
ment little good. Jazz was at the height of 
its creativity in the early '60's (evidence 
John Coltrane) and / would ask anyone to 
compare the music of Miles Davis, Herbie 
Hancock, Sonny Stitt, Lou Donaldson, 
Stanley Turentine or the many others who 
were at their peak during that period, with 
their contemporary sound after a surrend- 
er to a commercialism and mechanized 
pop /funk that today barely makes them 
worth listening to. 

Every middle-class marxist I've ever 
met has expressed the same desires for a 
multi-faceted life after the revolution. It 
doesn't sound bad, but I've never heard 
one of them say that they wanted to be a 
coal miner in the morning, a forge opera- 
tor in the afternoon and a micro chip 
board assembler after dinner. Tasks like 
these, done by zeks, are the foundation of 
industrial capitalism and if we drag the 
same old shit into our new society, they 
will also be done by zeks. Technology is 
the basis of industrial capitalism; industri- 
al capitalism is the basis of technology. 

These replies always come out in print 
a bit harshernhan they are intended. We 
simply disagree with Ron's opinions, but 
hope neither he nor others are dissuaded 



pages. 

I Am A Punk 

The Fifth Estate: 

Recently, because I am a punk, I have 
had many questions concerning anarchy 
directed towards me. Unfortunately I 
am not very knowledgeable on the 
subject. I have met very few 'true' anar- 
chists but alot of 'poseurs' who aren't the 
least bit sincere. I have always been a 
strong believer in personal anarchy (no 
authority, don't let others exploit you 
for their benefit. . .) and I would like to 
learn about political and universal 
anarchy (and related topics). Hopefully 
I will learn enough so that I might help 
to inform others of its true purpose (not 
just to have an A on their leather jack- 
ets). I am very sincere about making 
things change and waking people up out 
of their dormant state induced by society 
and its politics. I would very much like 
to receive a copy of your publication. 
Unfortunately I am only squatting for 
the time being and it would be difficult 
to get a subscription and I have no way 
of sending a check etc. I hope that you 
will be able to help me in any way pos- 
ible (even if it is in the form of a short 
note or even a definition!) 



Anargate Continues 

To The Fifth Estate: 

Five members of the Montreal 
Coordinating Committee of the Anarchos 
Institute have resigned. The present coor- 
dinating committee felt that the distribu- 
tion of our letter was an "inappropriate 
use" of the mailing list. Since they had al- 
ready removed the membership files from 
the Anarchos office, we were not in a po- 
sition to dispute this decision. 

Therefore, we are attempting to inform 
present Institute members of our state- 
ment through the anarchist press. Our let- 
ter of resignation is available from: 

P.0. Box 1415 
Station H 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada H3G 2W4 

New Size FE? 

Dear Friends: 

I thought I'd take this opportunity to 
drop you a note. I always enjoy at least 
a part of the Fifth Estate. (The Money, 
Money, Money thing in the last issue was 
great). 

I'd like to chip in a couple of cents 
worth of advice though. I know you 
have already responded to comments 
about form and style, but ... I edit a pub- 
lication out here called the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence Newsletter. For 
a few years we put out a tabloid quarter- 
ly (or so) of either 8, 12, or 16 pages. We 
thought it was just fine and we got quite 
a few nice comments. Two years ago 
though we did a combined issue with 
WIN Magazine of New York. After that 
we did a long analysis of the Newsletter. 

It had become a lot more than a "news- 
letter" over the years in a fairly haphaz- 
ard manner. We wanted to now improve 
it in concrete and organized ways. We 
became very impressed with the maga- 
zine, as opposed to tabloid, format. It 
made for higher readability, easier layout, 
and an easier understanding of the space 
we had available. 

Like the FE we were notorious for 
cramming print on pages. It is amazing 
to me how a full page of magazine print 
(or two or three) does not intimidate or 
tire the eye nearly as much as the same 
amount on a tabloid page. 

After much discussion we decided to 
switch formats. (I dragged my feet more 
than anybody. I always considered news- 
papers to be more populist and accessible 
than magazines.) The response we got 

Continued on Page Eleven 
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On June 13th the Metropolitan police 
raided our house on Cambridge Ave. as 
part of the ongoing investigation into the 
bombing of the Litton Systems Plant out- 
side the city last October (see FE Winter 
1982-83). 

On one level, this is just one of a series 
of raids which have taken place in Toron- 
to. Unfortunately, there are many indica- 
tions that this is a definite escalation of 
the harassment that has been directed 
against anti-authoritarians and activists 
within the peace movement. 

First off, the raid was directly linked 
fo the fact that the local support work 
for the Five people arrested in Vancouver 
and charged with the Litton bombing and 
other acts of sabotage has essentially been 
centered in our house. Much of the initia- 
tive has come from some of the people 
living here; we are connected to them po- 
litically and personally. We support them 
as friends. And we support them political- 
ly because we believe that it is imperative 
to support political people facing charges 
stemming from political activity regardless 
of the charges involved. 

Prison Newsletter Seized 

More disturbingly though, the raid also 
seems to be a direct attack against Bulldo- 
zer. (For anyone not familiar with Bull- 
dozer, it is a magazine written by and for 
political prisoners, with production and 
distribution being done by some of the 
people living here.) We were in the midst 
of production for issue no. 6 which was 
shaping up to be the best issue yet. We 
were, and are, excited by this issue and 
the raid caught us at virtually the worse 
time possible. 

Seizure of the copy for the new issue 
was specified in the search warrant. The 
typeset galleys were taken along with the 
original articles. The mailing list was al- 
so seized. Production has been set back 
for a month and some expenses will have 
to be duplicated. Xeroxes of the mailing 
list were returned to us and we are cur- 
rently trying to get the typeset copy back 
as well. 

The political offenses listed on the war- 
rant-and it is important to note that no 
charges have been laid along there lines- 
are seditious libel and sabotage of Litton, 
tyese remain over our heads as potential 
charges and could be laid at any time. 

Immediately after the raid, wo thought 
that the accusation of association with tho 
Litton bombing was morely an oxcuse for 



LOOKING FOR “LITTON CONNECTION” 

Toronto Police Seize Prison Paper 



the police to come fishing. But as the situ- 
ation clarified, it has become more appar- 
ent that the Toronto authorities are very 
seriously looking for the "Toronto link." 
On one level this is encouraging because it 
indicates that they have very little informa- 
tion on what actually did happen leading 
up to the Oct. 14 bombing. 

Their case against the Five accused is 
probably very weak. The danger lies in the 
the strong temptation the local police 
must have to "solve the case" regardless of 
what evidence exists. 

The police have been caught flat-footed 
recently and have drawn blanks in virtual- 
ly all of the major cases over the past year 
or so. These cases include the mysterious 
deaths of over twenty children at Sick 
Kids hospital; the sexual abuse and strang- 
ulation of nine women last summer. And 
the British Columbia police actually pro- 
duced most of the leads that exist on Lit- 
ton. 

It is hard to maintain the image of be- 
ing a prestigious police department when 
the statistics indicate quite the opposite. 

It is quite possible that someone in Tor- 
onto will be set up for the Litton rap. It 
could be us; it could be someone else. 

But one shouldn't be surprised if it hap 
pens. 

What is obvious is that the threat of 
such a charge as "seditious libel" is an at- 
tempt to stifle debate and discussion. 
Bulldozer is a legal magazine yet its exis- 
tence was severely compromised by the 
raid. Bulldozer is a forum of communica- 
tion for the "disappeared" people in 
North America, those people who have 
been buried by the state in the prisons. 

Increasingly Bulldozer was finding its 
community among the political prisoners, 
white, native and black whom the state is 
trying to silence. As a collective we 
sought to use our media skills to give 
voice to those people who had directly 
challenged the power of the state. 

Home Was Bugged 

In this Brave New World that we find 
ourselves in, communication itself be- 
comes suspect. Without having comitted 
any crimes, we discovered that our most 
intimate as well as our political conversa 
tions were monitered within our own 
home. We knew for quite a while this was 
a possibility but it is quite an intimidating 
and choking experience to concrotoly 
loarn that little of our lives has boon pro- 
tected from the prying ears of the state 



over the past several months. To not to 
be able to speak freely in one's own home 
for fear of listening devices merely con- 
firms our worst fears of the state; that 
there can be no compromise between our 
freedom and the state's existence. 

One direct result of the surveillance on 
us was the laying of four criminal charges 
on a woman who had no direct participa- 
tion in the political activities for which the 
the warrant was issued. The charges 
against her are very serious; procurring an 
abortion, procurring instruments for an 
abortion and two theft charges. We pro- 
test these charges and are totally outraged 
by them. The person charged is innocent 
of any wrongdoing. At the time the 
charge was laid, it was used as leverage to 
try to gain information on the political 
activities of others. 

Bulldozer Will Come Out 

In spite of the tensions that have per- 
colated through all of us from the trauma 
of the raid and its aftermath, we are gain- 
ing strength and experience. We are pre- 



pared for whatever comes and we will 
fight on both the political and legal fronts. 
Financial support is needed to challenge 
the legitimacy of the seanjh warrants, but 
especially for the abortion charges. 

This woman is suffering persecution be- 
cause she chooses to live with "enemies of 
the state." It is doubtful that many peo- 
ple could be under intensive surveillance 
for some months without engaging in some 
behaviour deemed "criminal" by the law. 

Bulldozer no. 6 will come out. It will 
be late. It will be good. Ironically, we 
were having problems writing an intro- 
duction on "Resistance and Repression." 
But that problem has been solved. 

It should be noted that the last time a 
charge of seditious libel was laid was in 
1 950. So, to even use it as a threat indi- 
cates the depths to which they are willing 
to stoop. We need political, moral and fi- 
nancial support. Money received, unless 
specified will be shared between the costs 
df bringing out Bulldozer, fighting the 
abortion charges and other support ex- 



Please send any contributions to Bull- 
dozer, P.O. Box 5052, Stn A, Toronto 
Ont., Canada M5W 1W4. And remember, 
the Vancouver Five need your support 
now more than ever. 

Although plans are not definite at this 
writing since we just received news of the 
above raid, the Fifth Estate is planning to 
coordinate a fund-raising event here at 
our office/performance space; contact us 
later in July for details. Also, Bulldozer, 
the current issue as well as previous ones, 
is available through the FE Bookstore, 
but we encourage orders to go directly to 
the publisher at the above address as a 
show of support. A fuller version of this 
statement is also available from them. 

This statement was received 
July 7 from the publishers of Bulldozer 
magazine. The Fifth Estate urges com- 
plete support for those being victimized 
by the Toronto police. 



you’re on trial 
1979-1981 

this courtroom is a public urinal reeking 
with the suicidal odor of protocol 
the oily horror of boredom illuminates my nausea 
a never ending ride into the hinterlands 
of the lonliest chaos I have ever known 
does the defendant waive time? 
my lawyer winks flirtatiously 
yes, your honor 
he learned his ABC.’s 
yes, your honor 

she pledged allegiance to the flag 
yes, your honor 
they are usually on welfare 
yes, your honor 

we are dying, unknown to history 

-Peter Plate 



What Time Is It? A 
Response to Zerzan 



Continued from Page 7 

"radical departure" - is he arguing that while other 
time-senses are alienating, they are much less so than 
linear time? How, then, does one conceive of these 
degrees of alienation? 

These confusions illustrate my earlier remark that 
John's copious use of quotes often does his argument 
no good. Or perhaps we can now state the reverse: 

John's argument is not consistent with the examples 
he adduces to support it. These examples, in fact, point 
to a completely different interpretation of time. 

When John first sent us the article, I wrote to him 
about some problems I had with his concept of "no- 
* time.” In response, he sent me a quote from the book 
Political Philosophy and Time by John G. Gunnell, who 
contends that primitive people have neither the per- 
ception nor the conception of time. Following Ernst 
Cassirer and Susanne Langer, Gunnell argues that the 
primary human attribute is symbolization: "For man 
reality is what is presented to him in his symbols, and 
there is no penetrating beyond symbols to a more ult- 
imate datum; the factual world is given in the symbolic. 
Man is continually in the process of creating a virtual 
reality which forms the boundaries of his activity.” 

Gunnell believes that primitive people order exper- 
ience through the symbolic form of myth, and that peo- 
ple in history order their experience by the symbolic 
form called time. He writes that "time in the myth is not 
really time at all"; continuing, "It may seem odd to main- 
tain that primitive and archaic societies lack a consci- 
ousness of time when it can easily be demonstrated that 
such societies possess procedures which it is difficult to 
designate by any term other than 'time-reckoning,' and 
the high cultures of the ancient world developed 
complex and relatively sophisticated methods and 
systems for calculating 'time.' But although ancient 
man engaged in what, in retrospect, may be termed 
'time-reckoning,' there is no distinction between the 
'time' of nature, the 'time' of creation, and the 'time' 
of society." 

But while Gunnell argues strenuously that primitive 
and ancient people had no experience of time, he 
makes no claim that time emerges gradually out of 
primitive society, leading to domination. In fact, he 
sees state society, specifically ancient Egypt, as still 
existing within the mythological order. And he argues 
that "in the ancient world time-calculation was not 
primarily a function of an interest in chronology as 
such, although a monopoly on this skill contributed to 
the power of the kings and priests; it was essentially 
related to the elaboration of the myth and served ult- 
imately to bind together the rhythms of nature and 
society. Discrete time symbols could not appear until 
human existence emerged as a separate order, even in 
the societies of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia which 
possessed the complex social structures which are 
normally associated with refined notions bf time and 
multiple levels of temporal ordering." For Gunnell, 
then, domination, in the form of state society, precedes 
the emergence of time. Whatever one thinks of Gunn- 



ell's argument, it is clear it does not confirm John's 
schema in which the emergence of time engenders 
domination. 

Gunnell's argument does, however, support John's 
conception of "no-time." But Gunnell occasionally 
exhibits the same problem John has in taking quotes 
out of context. For instance, he quotes Ernst Cassirer 
in the discussion about the timelessness of myth, 
arguing that (to quote Cassirer), that in the myth 
"there is not only an absence of historical time 
but 'no time "as such," no perpetual duration and no 
regular recurrence or succession.' " Gunnell ends this 
quote with a period, but in the actual text, from 
Volume 2 of The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 
Cassirer follows the word succession with a semicolon. 
Let's look at the larger passage to see what Cassirer is 
actually saying: "For myth there is no time 'as such,' 
no perpetual duration and no regular recurrence or 
succession; there are only configurations of particular 
content which in turn reveal a certain temporal gestalt, 
a coming and going, a rhythmical being and becoming. 
Thus, time as a whole is divided by certain boundaries 
akin to musical bars. But at first its 'beats' are not 
measured or counted but immediately felt.. ..The fact 
is that long before the human consciousness forms its 
first concepts concerning the basic objective different- 
iations of number, time, and space, it seems to acquire 



tjie subtlest sensitivity to the peculiar periodicity and 
rhythm of human life. Even at the lowest stages of 
culture, even among primitive peoples who have barely 
arrived at the first beginnings of enumeration and who 
consequently cannot possibly have any exact quanti- 
tative conception of temporal relations, we often find 
this subjective feeling for the living dynamic of the 
Lebiporal process developed in astonishing subtlety and 
precision. . . Thus we see that for mythical conscious- 
ness and feeling a kind of biological time, a rhythmic 
ebb and flow of life, precedes the intuition of a prop- 
erly cosmic time.” 

,| As we can see, the contextual emphasis of this 
passage is counter to Gunnell's truncated usage of it. 
fhe same fault plagues Johns article: one would never 
know from his scattershot style of quotation that 
Frankfort, Eliade, and Levy-Bruhl each are describing 
what they consider to be a sense of time in primitive 
cultures. 

| Aside from this, Cassirer's seems to me a plausible 
way to describe the primitive sense of time. Indeed, as 
Frederick Turner points out in Beyond Geography: 

The Western Spirit against the Wilderness, "conscious- 
ness of the passage of time is inevitable in deaths, 
births, natural disasters, and other phenomenon that 
willy-nilly record duration." 

Perhaps one problem with John's article, although 
I won't insist on it, is that he has what I would call a 
- "naive" conception of primitive, specifically hunter- 
gatherer, society. He equates their way of life with 
Eden, and history with the Fall. Primitives are seen as 
living "only in a now, as we all do when we are having 
fun.” Neitzsche on the eternity of pleasure is also 
summoned to convey John's impression of hunter-ga- 
therer life. While all this is suggestive it is probably 
/too utopian. Perhaps John is so allergic to anything 
smacking of anxiety, or conflict, that he perceives as 



alienation what is only primitive society's ingenious 
ability to mollify its problems. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by quoting Meyer Fortes, who is cited by 
Stanley Diamond in his book In Search of the Primi- 
tive. 

Fortes: "I do not mean to imply that everybody 
is always happy, contented, and free of care in a prim- 
itive society. On the contrary, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that among them, as with us, affability may 
conceal hatred and jealousy, friendliness and devotion 
enjoined by law and morals may mask enmity, exem- 
plary citizenship may be a way of compensating for 
frustration and fears. The important thing is that in 
i primitive societies there are customary methods of 
dealing with these common human problems of emo- 
tional adjustment by which they are externalized, 
publicly accepted, and given treatment in terms of 
ritual beliefs; society takes over the burden which, 
with us, falls entirely on the individual. Restored to 
the esteem of his fellows he is able to take up with 
ease the routine of existence which was thrown tem- 
porarily off its course by an emotional upheaval. 
Behavior that would be the maddest of fantasies in the 
individual, or even the worst of vices, becomes toler- 
able and sane, in his society, if it is transformed into 
custom and woven into the outward and visible fabric 
of a community's social life. This is easy in primitive 
societies where the boundary between the inner world 
of the self and the outer world of the community 
marks their line of fusion rather than of separation.” 

In my opinion, this passage conveys a much more 
accurate impression of primitive society than anything 
in John's article. And it raises yet another question 
about the pessimistic implications of his argument. 

The above description is meant to apply to all primi- 
tive societies, including those which practice agricul- 
ture. But according to John, agricultural societies 
are already hopelessly mired in time and alienation. 
When Diamond, or Fortes, or Pierre Clastres refer to 
primitive society, they are assuming an essential con- 
tinuity between hunter-gatherer and agricultural com- 
munities. Clastres, for one, explicitly argues that 
the movement of societies from hunting to agriculture 
"appears to have been affected without changing the 
nature of those societies in any way." Perhaps John 
would consider the above description of the resolu- 
tion of conflict in primitive societies to actually be 
trayal of alienation. If so, this would indicate with 
utmost precision the pessimistic connotations of his 
argument: his envisioned society would belong not to 
the earthly plane of existence but could only be situ- 
ated in heaven. 

By now I have hammered away at virtually the en- 
tire scaffolding of John's argument. I began by criti- 
cizing its pessimistic implications; I criticized numer- 
ous confusions in his usage of the word time; I ques- 
tioned his central notion of "no-time"; I questioned 
whether time in fact engenders domination; finally, I 
questioned his "naive" version of primitive society. 

But where does this leave me? I have no more an- 
swered the question "Who brought the curse?" than 
has John. But if this question is answerable, I believe 
it is more likely to be found when we see with utmost 
clarity what primitive society is and is not. 

— Bob Brubaker 
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Beginning of Time, 
End of Time 



by John 

J ust as today's most obsessive notion is that of 
the material reality of time, self-existent time 
was the first lie of social life. As with nature, 
time did not exist before the individual became sepa- 
rate from it. Reification of this magnitude— the begin- 
ning of time— constitutes the Fall: the initiation of 
alienation, of history. 

Spengler observed that one culture is differentiated 
from another by the intuitive meanings assigned to 
time, Canetti that the regulation of time is the primary 
attribute of all government. But the very movement 
from community to civilization is also predicated 
there. It is the fundamental language of technology 
and the spirit of domination. 

Today the feverish acceleration of time, as well as 
the failure of the "solution" of spatializing it, is ex- 
posing it as an artificial, oppressive force along with 
its corollaries, progress and Becoming. More concret- 
ely, technology and work are being revealed by the 
palpable thrall of time. Either way, the pressure to 
dissolve history and the rule of time hasn't been so 
strong since the Middle Ages, before that, since the 
Neolithic revolution establishing agriculture. 

When the humanization of technology and work 
appear as dubious propositions, the humanization of 
time itself is also called into question. The questions 
forming are, how can basic oppressions be effectively 
controlled or reformed? Why not abolished? 

Quoting Hegel approvingly, Oebord wrote, "Man, 

'the negative being who is only to the extent that he 
suppresses Being,' is identical to time." This equation 
is being refused, a situation prehaps best illumined by 
looking at the origins, evolution and present status of 

If "all reification is a forgetting," in Horkheimer 
and Adorno's pregnant phrase, it seems equally true 
that all "forgetting"- in the sense of loss of contact 
with our time-less beginnings, of constantly "falling 
into time"— is a reification. All the other reifications, 
in fact, follow from this one. 

To The Murderous Idolatry of The Future 

It may be due to the huge implications involved 
that no one has satisfactorily defined the objectifi- 
cation called time and its course. From time, into 
history, through progress, and to the murderous idol- 
atry of the future, which now kills species, languages, 
cultures, and possibly the entire natural world. This 
essay should go no further without declaring an intent 
and strategy: technological society can only be dis- 
solved (and prevented-from recycling) by annulling 
time and history. 

"History is eternal becoming and therefore eternal 
future; nature is become and eternally past," as Spen- 
gler put it. This movement is also well captured by 
Marcuse^ "History is the negation of Nature," the 
increasing speed of which has carried man quite out- 
side of himself. At the heart of the process is the 
reigning concept of temporality itself, which was un- 
known to early humans. 

Levy-Bruhl provides an introduction: "Our idea of 
time seems to be a natural attribute of the human 
mind. But that is a delusion. Such an idea scarcely 
exists where primitive mentality is concerned . . ." 

The Frankforts concluded that primeval thought 
"does not know time as uniform duration or as a suc- 
cession ot qualitatively indifferent moments." Rather, 
early individuals "lived in a stream of inner and outer 
experience which brought along a different cluster of 
coexisting events at every moment, and thus constantly 
changed, quantitatively and qualitatively." 



research of Marshall Sahlins, Richard Lee and others 
has changed this view very drastically. Foraging now 
represents the original affluent society in that it pro- 
vided life and cultural pleasures with a minimun of 
effort; work was regarded strictly as a social cost and 
the spirit of the gift predominated. 

This, then, was the basis of no- time, bringing to 
mind Whitrow's remark that "Primitives live only in a 
now, as we all do when we are having fun," and Niet- 
zsche's that "All pleasure desires eternity— deep, deep 
eternity." 

The idea of an original state of pleasure and perfec- 
tion is very old and virtually universal. The memory 
of a "Lost Paridise"— and often an accompanying es- 
chatology that demands the destruction of subsequent 
existence— is seen in the Taoist idea of a Golden Age, 
the Cronia and Saturnalia of Rome, the Greeks' Ely- 
sium, and the Christian Garden of Eden and the Fall 
(probably deriving from the Sumerian laments for lost 
happiness in lordless society), to name but a few. The 
loss of a paradisal situation with the dawn of time, re- 
veals time, as the curse of the Fall, history seen as the 
consequence of Original Sin. Norman O. Brown felt 
that "Separateness, then, is the Fall— the fall into di- 
vision, the original lie," Walter Benjamin that "the ori- 
gin of abstraction ... is to be sought in the Fall." 
Conversely, Eliade discerned in the shamanic experi- 
ence a "nostalgia for paradise," in exploring the belief 
that "what the shaman can do today in ecstasy" could, 
prior to the hegemony of time, "be done by all human 
beings in concreto." Small wonder that Loren Eisely 
saw in aboriginal people "remarkably effective efforts 
to erase or ignore all that is not involved with the tran- 
scendant search for timelessness, the happy land of no 
change," or that Levi-Strauss found primitive societies 
determined to "resist desparately any modification in 
their structure that would enable history to burst into 
their midst." 

If all this seems a bit too heady for such a sober 
topic as time, a few modern cliches may give pause as 
to where an absence of wisdom really lies. John G. 
Gunnell tells us that "Time is a form for ordering ex- 
perience," an exact parallel to the equally fallacious 
assertion of the neutrality of technology. Even more 
extreme in its fealty to time is Clark and Piggott's 
bizarre claim that "human societies differ from ani- 
mal ones, in the final resort, through their conscious- 
ness of history." Erich Kahler has.it that "Since prim- 
itive peoples have scarcely any feeling for individual- 
ity, they have no individual property," a notion as 
totally wrong as Leslie Paul's "In stepping out of na- 
ture, man makes himself free of the dimension of time." 
Kahler, it might be added, is on vastly firmer ground 
in noting that the early individual's "primitive parti- 
cipation with his universe and with his commipity 
begins to disintigrate" with the acquiring of time. 
Seidenberg also detected this loss, in which our ances- 
tor "found himself diverging ever farther from his in- 
stinctual harmony along a precarious path of unstable 
synthesis. And that path is history." 

From Totemism to Religion 

Coming back to the mythic dimension, as in the 
generalized ancient memory of an original Eden-the 
reality of which was hunter-gatherer life— we confront 
the magical practices found in all races and early soci- 
eties. What is seen here, as opposed to the time-bound 
mode of technology, is an atemporal intervention aimed 
at the "reinstatement of the usual uniformities of 
nature." It is this primary human interest in the regu- 
larity, not the supersession, of the processes of nature 



This essay should go no further without declaring 
an intent and strategy: technological society can only 
be dissolved (and prevented from recycling) by 
annulling time and history. 



Meditating on the skull of a plains hunter-gatherer that bears emphasizing. Related to magic is totemism, 

woman, Jacquetta Hawks could imagine the "eternal in which the kinship of all living things is paramount; 

present in which all days, all the seasons of the plain with magic and its totemic context, participation with 

stood in an enduring unity." In fact, life was lived in nature underlies all. 

a continuous present, underlying the point that his- "In pure totemism," says Frazer, "... the totem 




spatialization-that of humans themselves— for division 
of labor and the other ensuing separations may be said 
to stem from the large growth of human numbers, 
with the progressive breakdown of hunter-gatherer life. 
The bourgeois way of stating this is the cliche that 
domination (rulers, cities, the state, etc.) was the nat- 
ural outcome of "population pressures." 

In the movement from the hunter-gatherer to the 
nomad we see spatial ization in the form, at about 1200 
B.C., of the war chariot (and the centaur figure). The 
intoxication with space and speed, as compensation for 
uncontrolled time, is obviously with us yet. It is a kind 
of sublimation; the anxiety energy of the sense of .time 
is converted toward domination spatially, most simply. 

With the end of a nomadic existence, the social or- 
der is created on a basis of fixed property, a further 
spatial ization. Here enters Euclid, whose geometry 
reflects the needs of the early agricultural systems and 
which established science on the wrong track by taking 
space as the primary concept. 

Time, Controlled By A Powerful Elite 

In attempting a typology of the egalitarian society, 
Morton Fried declared that it had no regular division of 
labor (and thus no political power accrued therefrom) 
and that "Almost all of these societies are founded 
upon hunting and gathering and lack significant har- 
vest periods when large reserves of food are stored." 
Agricultural civilization changed ail of this, introducing 
production via the development of surplus and special- 
ization. Supported by surplus, the priest measured 
time, traced celestial movement, and predicted future 
events. Time, controlled by a powerful elite, was used 
directly to control the lives of great numbers of men 
and women. The masters of the early calendars and 
their attendant lore "became a separate priestly caste," 
according to Lawrence Wright. A prime example was 
the very time-obsessed Mayans; G.J. Whitrow tells us 
that "of all ancient peoples, the Mayan priests devel- 
oped the most elaborate and accurate astronomical 
calendar, and thereby gained enormous influence over 
the masses.", 

Generally speaking, Henry Elmer Barnes is quite 
correct that formal time concepts came with the dev- 
elopment of agriculture. One is reminded here of the 
famous Old Testament curse on agriculture (Genesis 
3: 17-18) at the expulsion from Paradise, which an- 
nounces work and domination. With the advance of 
farming culture the idea of time became more defined 
and conceptual, and differences in the interpretation 
of time constituted a demarcation line between a state 
of nature and one of civilization, between the educa- 
ted classes and the masses. It is recognized as a defin- 
ing mode of the new Neolithic phenomena, as expres- 
sed by Nilsson's comment that "ancient civilized peo- 
ples appear in history with a full-developed system of 
time-reckoning," and by Thompson's that "the form 
of the calendar is basic to the form of a civilization." 
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FIRST LIE OF SOCIAL LIFE 





The Clock: Foundation 
of the Machine Age 



by Lewis Mumford 

W here did the machine first take form in 
modern civilization? There was plainly 
more than one point of origin. Our me- 
chanical civilization represents the convergence of nu- 
merous habits, ideas, and modes of living, as well as 
technical instruments; and some of these were, in the 
beginning, directly opposed to the civilization they 
helped to create. But the first manifestation of the 
new order took place in the general picture of the 
world; during the first seven centuries of the machine's 
existence the categories of time and space underwent 
an extraordinary change, and no aspect of life was left 
untouched by this transformation. 

The application of quantitative methods of thought 
to the study of nature had its first manifestation in the 
regular measurement of time; and the new mechanical 
conception of time arose in part out of the routine of 
the monastery. Alfred Whitehead has emphasized the 
importance of the scholastic belief in a universe order- 
ed by God as one of the foundations of modern phys- 
ics: but behind that belief was the presence of order in 
the institutions of the Church itself. 

The technics of the ancient world were still carried 
on from Constantinople and Baghdad to Sicily and 
Cordova: hence the early lead taken by Salerno in the 
scientific and medical advances of the Middle Age. It 
was, however, in the monasteries of the West that the 
desire for order and power, other than that expressed 
in the military domination of weaker men, first man- 
ifested itself after the long uncertainty and bloody 
confusion that attended the breakdown of the Roman 
Empire. Within the walls of the monastery was sanc- 
tuary: under the rule of the order surprize and doubt 
and caprice and irregularity were put at bay. Opposed 
to the erratic fluctuations and pulsations of the world- 
ly life was the iron discipline of the rule. Benedict 
added a seventh period to the devotions of the day, 
and in the seventh century, by a bull of Pope Sabrinia- 
nus, it was decreed that the bells of the monastery be 
rung seven times in the twenty-four hours. These 



the hours, but of synchronizing the actions of men. 

Was it by reason of the collective Christian desire 
to provide for the welfare of souls in eternity by reg- 
ular prayers and devotions that time-keeping and the 
habits of temporal order took hold of men's minds; 
habits that capitalist civilization presently turned to 
good account? One must perhaps accept the irony of 
this paradox. At all events, by the thirteenth century 
there are definite records of mechanical clocks, and 
by 1370 a well-designed "modern" clock had been 
built by Heinrich von Wyck at Paris. Meanwhile, bell 
towers had come into existence, and the new clocks, 
if they did not have, till the fourteenth century, a dial 
and a hand that translated the movement of time into 
a movement through space, at all events struck the 
hours. The clouds that could paralyze the sundial, 
the freezing that could stop the water clock on a 
winter night, were no longer obstacles to time-keeping: 
summer or winter, day or night, presently spread 
outside the monastery; and the regular striking of the 
bells brought a new regularity into the life of the 
workman and the merchant. The bells of the clock 
tower almost defined urban existence. Time-keeping 
passed into time-serving and time-accounting and time- 
rationing. As this took place. Eternity ceased gradually 
to serve as the measure and focus of human actions. 

The clock, not the steam-engine, is the key-machine 
of the modern industrial age. For every phase of its 
development the clock is both the outstanding fact and 
the typical symbol of the machine: even today no 
other machine is so ubiquitous. Here, at the very be- 
ginning of modern techincs, appeared prophetically 
the accurate automatic machine which, only after 
centuries of further effort, was also to prove the final 
consummation of this technics in every department 
of industrial activity. There had been power-machines, 
such as the water-mill, before the clock; and there had 
also been various kinds of automata, to awaken the 
wonder of the populace in the temple, or to please 
the idle fancy of some Moslem caliph: machines one 
finds illustrated in Hero and Al-Jazari. But here was a 
new kind of power-machine, in which the source of 
power and the transmission were of such nature as to 
ensure the even flow of energy throughout the works 
and to make possible regular production and a stan- 
dardized product. In its relationship to determinable 
quantities of energy, to standardization, to automatic 
action, and finally to its own special product, accurate 
timing, the clock has been the foremost machine in 
modern technics: and at each period it has remained 
in the lead: it marks a perfection toward which other 
machines aspire. 

The clock moreover, served as a model for many 
other kinds of mechanical works, and the analysis of 



is supposed to have created "many-wheeled watches 
out of small bits of iron" and by the end of the cent- 
ury the small domestic clock had been introduced in 
England and Holland. 

As with the motor car and the airplane, the richer 
classes first took over the new mechanism and popu- 
larized it: partly because they alone could afford it, 
partly because the new bourgeoisie were the first to 
discover that, as Franklin later put it, "time is money." 
To become "as regular as clockwork" was the bourg- 
eois ideal, and to own a watch was for long a definite 
symbol of success. The increasing tempo of civiliza- 
tion led to a demand for greater power: and in turn 
power quickened the tempo. 

Time Took On the Character of an Enclosed Space 

Now the orderly punctual life that first took shape 
in the monasteries is not native to mankind, although 
by now Western peoples are so thoroughly regimented 
by the clock that it is "second nature” and they look 
upon its observance as a fact of nature. Many Eastern 
civilizations have flourished on a loose basis in time: 
the Hindus have in fact been so indifferent to time 
that they lack even an authentic chronology of the 
years. Only yesterday, in the midst of the industriali- 
zations of Soviet Russia, did a society come into ex- 
istence to further the carrying of watches there to 
propagandize the benefits of punctuality. The popu- 
larization of time-keeping, which followed the pro- 
duction of the cheap standardized watch, was essential 
to a well-articulated system of transportation and pro- 
duction. 

To keep time was once a particular attribute of mu- 
sic: it gave industrial value to the workshop song or 
the tattoo or the chantey of the sailors tugging at a 
rope. But ths effect of the mechanical clock is more 
pervasive and strict: it presides over the day from the 
hours of rising to the hour of rest. When one thinks 
of the day as an abstract span of time, one does not go 
to bed with the chickens on a winter's night: one in- 
vents wicks, chimneys, lamps, gaslights, electric lamps, 
so as to use all the hours belonging to the day. When 
one thinks of time, not as a sequence of experience, 
but as a collection of hours, minutes, and seconds, the 
habits of adding time and saving time come into exis- 
tence. Time took on the character of an enclosed 
space: it could be divided, it could be filled up, it 
could even be expanded by the invention of labor- 
saving instruments. 

Abstract time became the new medium of existence. 
Organic functions themselves were regulated by it: one 
ate, not upon feeling hungry, but when prompted by 
the clock: one slept, not when one was tirecf, but 
when the clock sanctioned it. A generalized time- 



gler put it. This movement is also well captured by 
Marcuse's "History is the negation of Nature," the 
increasing speed of which has carried man quite out- 
side of himself. At the heart of the process is the 
reigning concept of temporality itself, which was un- 
known to early humans. 

Levy-Bruhl provides an introduction: "Our idea of 
time seems to be a natural attribute of the human 
mind. But that is a delusion. Such an idea scarcely 
exists where primitive mentality is concerned . . ." 

The Frankforts concluded that primeval thought 
"does not know time as uniform duration or as a suc- 
cession of qualitatively indifferent moments." Rather, 
early individuals "lived in a stream of inner and outer 
experience which brought along a different cluster of 
coexisting events at every moment, and thus constantly 
changed, quantitatively and qualitatively." 



cipation with his universe and with his comrrjiqfjy 
begins to disintigrate" with the acquiring of Jime. 
Seidenberg also detected this loss, in which our ances- 
tor "found himself diverging ever farther from his in- 
stinctual harmony along a precarious path of unstable 
synthesis. And that path is history." 

From Totemism to Religion 

Coming back to the mythic dimension, as in the 
generalized ancient memory of an original Eden-the 
reality of which was hunter-gatherer life-we confront 
the magical practices found in all races and early soci- 
eties. What is seen here, as opposed to the time-bound 
mode of technology, is an atemporal intervention aimed 
at the "reinstatement of the usual uniformities of 
nature." It is this primary human interest in the regu- 
larity, not the supersession, of the processes of nature 



This essay should go no further without declaring 
an intent and strategy: technological society can only 
be dissolved (and prevented from recycling) by 
annulling time and history. 



Meditating on the skull of a plains hunter-gatherer 
woman, Jacquetta Hawks could imagine the "eternal 
present in which all days, all the seasons of the plain 
stood in an enduring unity." In fact, life was lived in 
a continuous present, underlying the point that his- 
torical time is not inherent in reality but an imposi- 
tion on it. The concept of time itself as an abstract, 
continuing "thread," unravelling in an endless pro- 
gression that links all events together while remaining 
independent of them was completely unknown. 

Henri-Charles Puesch's term "articulated atempor- 
ality" is a useful one, which reflects the fact that 
awareness of intervals, for instance, existed with the 
absence of an explicit sense of time. The relationship 
of subject to object was radically different, clearly, 
before temporal distance intruded into the psyche. 
Perception was not the detached act we know now, 
involving the distance that allows an externalization 
and domination of nature. 

Of course, we can see the reflections of this original 
condition in surviving tribal peoples, in varying de- 
grees. Wax said of the nineteenth century Pawnee 
Indians, "Life had a rhythm but not a progression." 
The Hopi language employs no references to past, 
present or future. Further in the direction of history, 
time is explicit in Tiv thought and speech, but is not a 
category of it, just as another African group, the Nuer, 
have no concept of time as a separate idea. The fall 
into time is a gradual one; just as the early Egyptians 
kept two clocks, measuring everyday cycles and uni- 
form "objective" time, the Balinese calendar "doesn't 
tell what time it is, but rather what kind of time it is." 

In terms of the original, hunter-gatherer humanity 
generally referred to above, a few words may be in 
order, especially inasmuch as there has been a "nearly 
complete reversal in anthropological orthodoxy" con- 
cerning it since the end of the 1960s. Life prior to the 
earliest agricultural societies of about 10,000 years ago 
had been seen as nasty, short and brutish, but the 



that bears emphasizing. Related to magic is totemism, 
in which the kinship of all living things is paramount; 
with magic and its totemic context, participation with 
nature underlies all. 

"In pure totemism," says Frazer, "... the totem 
[ancestor, patron] is never a god and is never wor- 
shipped." The step from participation to religion, 
from communion with the world to externalized dei- 
ties for worship, is a part of the alienation process of 
emerging time. Ratschow held the rise of historical 
consciousness responsible for the collapse of magic 
and its replacement by religion, an essential cdnnec- 
tion. In much the same sense, then, did Durkheim 
consider time to be "a product of religious thought." 
Eliade saw this gathering separation and related it to 
social life: "the more extravagant myths and rituals, 
Gods and Godessesof the most various kinds, the An- 
cestors, masks and secret societies, temples, priesthoods, 
and so on— all this is found in cultures that have passed 
beyond the stage of gathering and small-game hunt- 
ing . . ." 

Elman Service found the band societies of the 
hunter-gatherer stage to have been "surprisingly" egal- 
itarian and marked by the absence not only of authori- 
tarian chiefs, but of specialists, intermediaries of any 
kind, division of labor, and classes. Civilization, as 
Freud repeatedly pointed out, with alienation at its 
core, had to break the early hold of timeless and non- 
productive gratification. 

In that long, original epoch, alienation first began 
to appear in the shape of time, although many tens 
of thousands of years' resistance stayed its definitive 
victory, its conversion into history. Spatialization, 
which is the motor of technology, can be traced back 
to the earliest sad experience of deprivation through 
time, back to the beginning efforts to offset the pas- 
sage of time by extension in space. The injunction of 
Genesis to "Be fruitful and multiply was seen by Cior- 
an as "criminal." Possibly he could see in it the first 



caienaar, ana tnereby gained enormous influence over 
the masses." 

Generally speaking, Henry Elmer Barnes is quite 
correct that formal time concepts came with the dev- 
elopment of agriculture. One is reminded here of the 
famous Old Testament curse on agriculture (Genesis 
3: 17-18) at the expulsion from Paradise, which an- 
nounces work and domination. With the advance of 
farming culture the idea of time became more defined 
and conceptual, and differences in the interpretation 
of time constituted a demarcation line between a state 
of nature and one of civilization, between the educa- 
ted classes and the masses. It is recognized as a defin- 
ing mode of the new Neolithic phenomena, as expres- 
sed by Nilsson's comment that "ancient civilized peo- 
ples appear in history with a full-developed system of 
time-reckoning," and by Thompson's that "the form 
of the calendar is basic to the form of a civilization." 

Time and the Domestication of Nature 

The Babylonians gave the day 12 hours, the Heb- 
rews gave the week 7 days, and the early notion of 
cyclical time, with its partial claim to a return to the 
beginnings, gradually succumbed to time as a linear 
progression. Time and the domestication of nature 
advanced, at a price unrivalled. "The discovery of 
agriculture," as Eliade claimed, "provoked upheavals 
and spiritual breakdowns whose magnitude the mod- 
ern mind finds it well-nigh impossible to conceive." 

A world fell before this virulent partnership, but not 
without a vast struggle. So with Jacob Burkhardt we 
must approach history "as it were as a pathologist"; 
with Holderlin we still seek to know "How did it be- 
gin? Who brought the curse?" 

Resuming the narrative, even up to Greek civiliza- 




tion did resistance flourish. In fact, even with Socra- 
tes and Plato and the primacy of systematic philoso- 
phy, was time at least held at bay, precisely because 
"forgetting" timeless beginnings was still regarded as 
the chief obstacle to wisdom or salvation. J.B. Bury's 
classic The Idea of Progress pointed out the "widely- 
spread belief" in Greece that the human race had de- 
cidedly degenerated from an initial "golden age of 
simplicity"-a longstanding bar to the progress of the 
idea of progress. Christianson found the anti-progress 
attitude later yet: "The Romans, no less than the 
Greeks and Babylonians, also clung to various notions 
of cyclical recurrence in time . . ." 

With Judaism and Christianity, however, time very 
clearly sharpened itself into a linear progression. Here 



The question of time and its relationship to domin- 
ation is central to understanding our captivity. John's 
article attempts to come to grips with this very dif- 
ficult subject; while what follows is often critical of 
his attempt, I do not want to slight its radical intent or 
the hard work he put into it. Nor should these crit- 
icisms obscure the fact that it is an important intro- 
duction to the question of time: it helps us to see our 
perception of time as unnatural, as something imposed 
upon us, as a force to be overthrown if we are to lib- 
erate ourselves. 

John's original manuscript contained 109 footnotes, 
comprising an extensive reading list on the subject. 

I m sorry that space limitations and our unwillingness 
to typeset the footnotes will prevent readers from 
having ready access to his sources. These sources stim- 
ulated me to do my own reading on the subject; and if 
from that reading (and my own reflections) I conclude 
that there are some fundamental problems with John's 
argument, I nevertheless acknowledge that he provides 
an opening to what promises to be a fruitful dialogue. 

While it might seem trivial to begin by complaining 
about John's extensive use of quotations, I think it 
reveals something more significant than a hesitant or 
unsure writing style. Many of us had the same 
impression upon reading the article: we think it 
would have been more interesting if he had said 
more things in his own words; but more importantly, 
some of us feel that he uses quotes in ways that do 
not strenghten his argument. Some of these quotes 
seem tangential to the main argument. Others 
seem to have different meanings than what he ' 
utes to them, or are torn from their contexts, defeating 
understanding. This suggests to me that John is unsure 
about what he is trying to say, or unaware of some of 



What Time Is 

the implications of his arguments. Perhaps we should 
treat his argument as a suggestive, impressionistic 
effort rather <than as "something done." 

One of John's central contentions is that "alien- 
ation begins to appear in the shape of time." He 
believes that a sense of time gradually emerges out of 
"no-time", the primordial unity of hunter-gatherer 
life. Although it is unclear to me how this sense of 
time "intrudes- upon the human psyche," (at one point 
John says a sense of time emerges in early infancy) it's 
consequence is said to be anxiety and separation-the 
genesis of alienation. Once people acquire a sense of 
time, anxiety drives them to "spatialization," the sub- 
duing and control of space, as a kind of compensation. 

John calls the "large growth of human numbers" the 
"first spatialization"; he believes it responsible for the 
progressive breakdown of hunter-gatherer life and the 
emergence of the "division of labor and other ensuing 
separations." Spatialization is the high road to domin- 
ation, setting in motion a process which culminates in 
fixed property, cities, and the state. Each new surge of 
spatialization leads to a further refinement in the sense 
of time, until the emergence of linear time and history, 
a "radical departure." From which point on we can say 
that time, alienation, and domination have become one 
in their dominion over the human being. 

It seems to me that the sticking point in this argu- 
ment is what caused a sense of time to emerge in the 
first place. As in all attempts to account for the origins 
of alienation or domination, it is difficult indeed to 




was a radical departure, as the urgency of time seized 
upon humanity. Its standard features were outlined by 
Augustine, not coincidentally at one of the most catas- 
trophic moments of world history-the collapse of the 
ancient world and the fall of Rome. Augustine defin- 
itively attacked cyclical time, portraying a unitary man- 
kind that advances irreversibly through time; appearing 
about 400 A.D., it is the first notable theory of history. 

As if to emphasize the Christian stamp on triumph- 
ant linear time, one soon finds, in feudal Europe, the 
first instance of daily life ruled by a strict time-table: 
the monastery. Run like a clock, organized and abso- 
lute, the monastery confined the individual in time just 

Continued on Page 8 



rung seven times in the twenty-four hours. These 
punctuation marks in the day were known as the 
canonical hours, and some means of keeping count of 
them and ensuring their regular repetition became ne- 
cessary. 

According to a now discredited legend, the first 
modern mechanical clock, worked by falling weights, 
was invented by the monk named Gerbert who after- 
wards became Pope Sylvester II near the close of the 
tenth century. This clock was probably only a water 
clock, one of those bequests of the ancient world left 
over directly from the days of the Romans, like the 
water-wheel itself, or coming back again into the 
West through the Arabs. But the legend, as so often 
happens, is accurate in its implications if not in its 
facts. The monastery was the seat of a regular life, 
and an instrument for striking the hours at intervals 
or for reminding the bell-ringer that it was time to 
strike the bells, was an almost inevitable product of th 
life. If the mechanical clock did not appear until the 
cities of the thirteenth century demanded an orderly 
routine, the habit of order itself and the earnest reg- 
ulation of time-sequences had become almost second 
nature in the monastery. Coulton agrees with Sombar 
in looking upon the Benedictines, the great working 
order, as perhaps the original founders of modern cap- 
italism: their rule certainly took the curse off work 
and their vigorous engineering enterprises may even 
have robbed warfare of some of its glamor. So one is 
not straining the facts when one suggests that the 
monasteries- at one time there were 40,000 under 
Benedictine rule-helped to give human enterprise the 
regular collective beat and rhythm of the machine; for 
the clock is not merely a means of keeping track of 



> It? A Response to Zerzan 



answer the question John poses: who brought the 
curse? 

i It is unclear to me how John deals with this 
question. He seems to believe that population growth 
gradually brought forth social changes which resulted 
in domination. But if, as he says, the large growth of 
human numbers is "the first spatialization," and spat- 
ialization is a compensation for a sense of time, then a 
sense of time (and the origins of alienation) must have 
preceded the increase in population. This leads to the 
dismal conclusion that, once having acquired a sense of 
time, people tried deliberately or otherwise to increase 
their numbers in order to ameliorate their sense of dep- 
rivation. Reproduction leads to domination. Further- 
more, we still haven't located the origin, or cause, of the 
emergence of time. Perhaps the answer is to be found 
later in the article, where John says alienation in time 
can be traced to early infancy. What, then, is there 
which distinguishes this position from the pessimistic 
"bourgeois" conclusion that "domination was the 
natural outcome of population pressures"; or from the 
even more pessimistic conclusion that alienation has 
ontological status — that all individuals, and all cultures, 
experience time, and hence alienation? The human 
being as the "alienated animal." 

Although it is necessary, on the basis of John's 
argument, to accept so dismal a conclusion, we should 
not be deterred from questioning the merits of the 
argument itself. It seems to me unnecessary to accept 
John's equation that a sense of time equals alienation. 



I think his linkage of the two is the result of a failure 
to appreciate that primitive people have a rich and 
subtle time-sense. Or we could put it differently: 
what John calls "no-time" is identical to the psych- 
ological experience others have called "primordial" or 
"biological" time. If he could see how different this 
primitive time-sense was from our own abstract, linear, 
alienated sense of time, then he might be less inclined 
to equate alienation with any and all senses of time. 

In a sense, John is aware of this distinction among 
different cultural perceptions of time, referring to 
distinctions among kinds and qualities of time. 

This is one of the most confusing and exasperating 
things about the article: if John wants to make such 
a sharp distinction between "no-time" and "alienation 
in time," why these qualifications and discriminations? 
Doesn't the delineation of "formal time concepts" or 
"official time" imply that an informal, unofficial, 
"vernacular" sense of time exists in opposition to it? 
Likewise, when John writes that "differences in the 
interpretation of time constituted a demarcation line 
between a state of nature and one of civilization," is 
this not tantamount to saying that people in the state 
of nature perceive and interpret some sort of time? 
What exactly is meant by a "qualitative sense of time" 
(which he appears to think is a good thing to have)? 
And why does he call the emergence of linear time a 

Continued on Page 5 
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motion that accompanied the clock, with the various 
types of gearing and transmission that were elaborated, 
contributed to the success of quite different kinds of 
machine. Smiths could have hammered thousands of 
suits of armor or thousands of iron cannon, wheel- 
wrights could have shaped thousands of great water- 
wheels or crude gears, without inventing any of the 
special types of movement developed in clockwork, 
and without any of the accuracy of measurement and 
fineness of articulation that finally produced the ac- 
curate eighteenth century chronometer. 

Mechanical Time is Even More Foreign 

The clock, moreover, is a piece of power-machinery 
whose "product" is seconds and minutes: by its essent- 
ial nature it dissociated time from human events and 
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consciousness accompanied the wider use of clocks: 
dissociating time from organic sequences, it became 
easier for the men of the Renascence to indulge the 
fantasy of reviving the classic past or of reliving the 
splendors of antique Roman civilization: the cult of 
history, appearing first in daily ritual, finally abstract- 
ed itself as a special discipline. In the seventeenth cent- 
ury journalism and periodic literature made their ap- 
pearance: even in dress, following the lead of Venice 
as fashion center, people altered styles every year rath- 
er than every generation. 

The gain in mechanical efficiency through co-ordin- 
ation and through the closer articulation of the day's 
events cannot be over-estimated: while this increase 
cannot be measured in mere horsepower, one has only 
to imagine its absence today to foresee the speedy dis- 



Abstract time became the new medium of existence. 
Organic functions themselves were regulated by it: one 
ate, not upon feeling hungry, but when prompted by 
the clock: one slept, not when one was tired, but when 
the clock sanctioned it. 



helped create the belief in an independent world of 
mathematically measurable sequences: the special 
world of science. There is relatively little foundation 
for this belief in common human experience: through- 
out the year the days are of uneven duration, and not 
merely does the relation between day and night steadi- 
ly change, but a slight journey from East to West alters 
astronomical time by a certain number of minutes. 

In terms of the human organism itself, mechanical 
timers even more foreign: while human life has regu- 
larities of its own, the beat of the pulse, the breathing 
of the lungs, these change from hour to hour with 
mood and action, and in the longer span of days, time 
is measured not by the calendar but by the events that 
occupy it. The shepherd measures from the time the 
ewes lambed: the farmer measures back to the day of 
sowing or forward to the harvest: if growth has its 
own duration and regularities, behind it are not simp- 
ly matter and motion but fact of development: in 
short, history. 

And while mechanical time is strung out in a suc- 
cession of mathematically isolated instants, organic 
time-what Bergson calls duration-is cumulative in its 
effects. Though mechincal time can, in a sense, be 
speeded up or run backward like the hands of a clock 
or the images of a moving picture, organic time moves 
in only one direction-through the cycle of birth, 
growth, developemnt, decay and death- and the prast 
that is already dead remains present in the future that 
has still to be born. 

Around 1345, according to Thorndyke, the division 
of hours into sixty minutes and of minutes into sixty 
seconds became common: it was this abstract frame- 
work of divided time that became more and more the 
point of reference for both action and thought, and in 
the effort to arrive at accuracy in this department, the 
astronomical exploration of the sky focussed attention 
further upon the regular, implacable movements of the 
heavenly bodies through space. Early in the sixteenth 
century a young Nuremberg mechanic, Peter Heinlein, 



ruption and eventual collapse of our entire society. 
The modern industrial regime could do without coal 
and iron and steam easier than it could do without the 
clock. . . . 

The new attitude toward time and space infected 
. the workshop and the counting house, the army and 
the city. The tempo became faster: the magnitudes 
became greater: conceptually, modern culture launch- 
ed itself into space and gave itself over to movement. 
What Max Weber called the "romanticism of numbers" 
grew naturally out of this interest. In time-keeping, in 
trading, in fighting men counted numbers; and finally, 
as the habit grew, only numbers counted. 

Notes on Time 
Articles 

"Beginning of Time, End of Time" by John 
Zerzan is extensively footnoted , but they were 
deleted for reasons of space. His 109 citations 
are a valuable bibliography in themselves and 
may be obtained from the author at Be Free, 

Box 11331, Eugene OR 97440. "The Clock: 
Foundation of the Machine Age" is the title 
we have appended to a section from Lewis Mum- 
ford's excellent Technics and Civilization which 
is available at most public libraries. 

Some other readings on the subject of time 
include: Political Philosophy and Time, by John 
G. Gunnell; The Political Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms, by Ernst Cassirer; and a curious 
section on time in The Eighth Night of Crea- 
tion by Jerome Deshusses. 
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as its walls confined him in space. The Church was the 
first power to conjoin the measurement of time and a 
temporally ordered mode of life, a project it pursued 
vigorously. The invention of the striking and wheeled 
clock by Pope Sylvester II, in the year 1000, is thus 
quite fitting. The Benedictine order, in particular, has 
been seen by Coulton, Sombart, Mumford and others 
as perhaps the original founder of modern capitalism. 
The Benedictines, who ruled 40,000 monasteries at 
their height, helped crucially to yoke, human endeavor 
to the regular, collective beat and rhythm of the ma- 
chine, reminding us that the clock is not merely a / 
means of keeping track of the hours, but of synchron- 
izing human action. 

In the Middle Ages, specifically the 14th century, 
the march of time met a resistance unequalled in scope, 
quite possibly, since the Neolithic revolution of agri- 
culture. This claim can be assessed by a comparison 
of very basic developments of time and social revolt, 
which seems to indicate a definite and profound colli- 
sion of the two. 

With the 1300s quantified, official time stakes its 
claim to the colonization of modern life, time then 
became fully abstracted into a uniform series of units, 
points and sections. The technology of the verge es- 
capement early in the century produced the first 
modern mechanical clock, symbol of a qualitatively 
new era of confinement now dawning as temporal as- 
sociations became completely separate from nature. 
Public clocks appear, and around 1345 the division of 
hours into sixty minutes and of minutes into sixty sec- 
onds became common, among other new conventions 
and usages across Europe. The new exactitude carried 
a tighter synchronization forward, essential to a new 
level of domestication. Glasser remarked on the “loss 
of poetry and immediacy in personal experience" 
caused by time's new power, and reflected that this 
manifestation of time replaced the movement and radi- 
ance of the day by its utilization as a temporal unit. 
Days, hours, and minutes became interchangeable like 
the standardized parts and work processes they prefig- 
ured. 

These decisive and oppressive changes must have 
been at the heart of the great social revolts that coin- 
cided with them. Textile workers, peasants, and city 
poor shook the norms and barriers of society to the 
point of dissolution, in risings such as that of Flanders 
between 1323 and 1328, the Jacquerie of France in 
1358, and the English revolt of 1381, to name only the 
three most prominent. The millenial character of 
revolutionary insurgence at this time, which in Bohem- 
ia and Germany existed even into the early 16th cen- 
tury, underlines the unmistakable time element and 
recalls earlier examples of longing for an original, un- 
mediated condition. The mystical anarchism of the 
Free Spirit in England sought the state of nature, for 



vation concerning the early 15th century, that "the 
first virtue of the humanist is a sense of time." 

How else could modernity be achieved but by the 
new dimensions reached by time and technology to- 
gether, their distinctive and perfected mating? Lilley 
noted that "the most complex machines produced by 
the Middle Ages Were mechanical clocks," just as Mum- 
ford saw that "the clock, not the steam-engine, is the 
key machine of the modern industrial age." Marx too 
found here the first basis of machine industry: "The 
clock is the first automatic machine applied to prac- 
tical purposes, and the whole theory of production of 
regular motion was developed on it." Another telling 
congruence is the fact that, in the mid- 15th century, 
the first document known to have been printed on 
Gutenberg's press was a calendar (not a bible). And it 
is noteworthy that the end of millenarian revolt, such 
as that of the Taborites of Bohemia in the 15th cen- 
tury and the Anabaptists of Munster in the early 16th 



Later in the 17th century, Milton's Paradise Lost 
sides with victorious time, to the point of denigrating 
the timeless, paradisical state: 

with labour I must earn 
My bread; what harm? 

Idleness had been worse. 

Well before the beginnings of industrial capitalism, 
then, had time substantially subdued and synchronized 
life. Advancing technology can be said to have been 
borne by the earlier breakthroughs of time. "It was 
the beginning of modern time that made the speed of 
technology possible," concluded Octavio Paz. E.P. 
Thompson's widely-known "Time, Work-Discipline, 
and Industrial Capitalism" described the industrializ- 
ing of time, but, more fundamentally, it was time that 
did the industrializing, the great daily life struggles of 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries notwithstanding. 

In terms of the modern era, again one can discern in 
social revolts the definite aspect of time refusal, how- 
ever inchoate. In the very late 18th century, for in- 
stance, the context of two revolutions, one must judge, 
helped Kant see that space and time are not part of the 
empirical world but part of our acquired intersubjec- 
tive faculties. It is a non-revolutionary twist that a new, 
though short-lived, calendar was introduced by the 
French revolution-not resistance to time, but its re- 
newal under new management! Walter Benjamin 
wrote of actual time refusal vis-a-vis the July Revolu- 



reproduction is aided especially by the reproduction 
of masses. . ." But one could go much further and say 
simply that mass reproduction is the reproduction of 
masses, or the mass-man. Mass production itself with 
its standardized, interchangeable parts and wage-labor 
to match constitutes a fascism of everyday life long 
predating the fascist rallies Benjamin had in mind. 

And, as discribed above, it was time, several hundred 
years before that, which provided the categorical para- 
digm to mass production, in the font) of uniform but 
discrete quanta ordering life. 

Stewart Ewen held that during the 19th and early 
20th centuries, "the industrial definition of social 
time and space stood at the core of social unrest," and 
this is certainly true; however, the breadth of the time 
and space "issue" requires a rather;, broad historical 
perspective to allow for a comprehension of moderni- 
ty's unfolding mass age. 

That the years immediately preceding World War I 
expressed a rising radical challenge requiring the fear- 
ful carnage of the war to divert and destroy it is a the- 
sis I have argued elsewhere.* The depth of this chal- 
lenge can best be plumbed in terms of the refusal of 
time. The contemporary tension between the domains 
of being and of time was first elucidated by Bergson 
in the pre-war period in his protest against the fragmen- 
tary and repressive character of mechanistic time. 

With his distrust of science, Bergson argued that a 
qualitative sense of time, of lived experience or duree, 
requires a resistance to formalized, spatialized time. 
Though limited, his outlook announced the renewal 
of a developing opposition to a tyranny that had come 
to inform so many elements of subjugation. 

The Anti-Time Spirit Was Essentially Suppressed 

Most of this century's anti-time impulse was rather 
fully articulated in the quickening movement just pri- 
or to the war. Cubism's urgent re-examination of ap- 
pearances belongs here, of course; by smashing visual 
perspective, which had prevailed since the early Ren- 
aissance, the Cubists sought to apprehend reality as it 
was, not as it looked at a moment in time. It is this 
which enabled John Berger to judge that "the Cubist 
formula presupposed. . .for the first time in history, 
man living unalienated from nature." 

Einstein and Minkowski also bespoke the.time re- 
volt context with the well-known scrapping of the 
Newtonian universe based on absolute time and space. 
In music, Arnold Schonberg liberated dissonance from 
the prevailing false positivity's restraints, and Stravin- 
sky explicitly attacked temporal limitations in a vari- 
ety of new ways, as did Proust, Joyce, and others in 
literature. All modes of expression, according to Don- 
ald Lowe, "rejected the linear perspective of visual ity 
and Archimedean reason, in that crucial decade of 
1905-19151" 

In the 1920's, Heidegger emphasized time as the 
central concept for contemporary metaphysics and 
as forming the essential structure of subjectivity. But 
the devastating impact of the war had deeply altered 
the sense of possibilities within social reality. Being 
and Time (1927), in fact, far from questioning time, 
surrendered to it completely as the only vantage that 
allows understanding of being. Related, in the parallel 
provided by Adorno, is "the trick of military com- 
mand, which dresses up imperative in the guise of a 
predicative sentence. . ^Heidegger, too, cracks the 
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Free Spirit in England sought the state of nature, for 
example, as did the famous proverb stressed by the 
rebel John Ball: "When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who then was a gentleman?" Very instructive is a 
meditation of the radical mystic Suso, of Cologne, at 
about 1330: 

'Whence have you come?' The image (ap- 
pearing to Suso) answers: 'I come from no- 
where.' 'Tell me, what are you?' 'I am not.' 
'What do you wish?' 'I do not wish.' 'This 
is a miracle! Tell me, what is your name?' 

'I am called Nameless Wildness.' 'Where 
does your insight lead to?' 'To untrammel- 
led freedom.' 'Tell me, what do you call 
untrammelled freedom?' 'When a man lives 
according to all his caprices without distin- 
guishing between God and himself, and 
without looking before or after . . .' 

The desire "to hold all things in common," to abol- 
ish rank and hierarchy, and, even more so, Suso's ex- 
plicitly anti-time utterence, reveal the most extreme 
desires of 14th century social revolt and demonstrate 
its element of time refusal. 

The celebration of the Feast of Fools/which reached 
its height in Europe at this time, was a mocking of 
religious authority. It involved a grotesquely costumed 
figure representing the higher clergy, led into church 
seated backwards on an ass with garments inside out, 
and dancing dr reversing the order of the liturgy. 

Also, it is not inconceivable that the Black Plague, 
which decimated Europe from 1348 to 1350, was in a 
sense a massive, visceral reaction to the attack of mod- 
ern time. 

This watershed in the late medieval period can also 
be understood via art, where the measured space of 
perspective followed the measured time of the clocks. 
Before the 14th century there was no attempt at per- 
spective because the painter attempted to record 
things as they are, not as they look. After the 14th 
century, an acute time sense informs art; "Not so 
much a’place as a moment is fixed for us, and a fleeting 
moment: a point of view in time more than in space," 
as Bronowski described it. Similarly, Yi-Fu Tuan 
pointed out that the landscape picture, which appeared 
only with the 15th century, represented a major reor- 
dering of time as well as space with its perspective. 

Motion is stressed by perspective's transformation 
of the simultaneity of space into a happening in time 
which, returning to the theme of spatialization, shows 
us in another way that a "quantum leap" in time had 
occurred. Movement again became a source of values 
following the defeat of the 14th century resistance to 
time; a new level of spatialization was involved, as seen 
most clearly in the emergence of the modern map, in 
the 1 5th century, and the ensuing age of the great 
voyages. Braudel's phrase, modern civilization's "war 
against empty space," is best understood in this light. 

"The new valuation of Time, which then broke to 
the surface, actually became one of the most powerful 
agencies by which Western thought, at the end of the 
Middle Ages, was transformed . . ." was Kantorowicz's 
way of expressing the new, strengthened hegemony of 
time. If in this objective temporal order of official, 
legal, factual time only the spatial found the possibili- 
ty of real expression, all thinking would be necessarily 
shifted, and also brought to heel. A good deal of this 
reorientation can be found in Le Goff's simple obser- 




Time, please, gentlemen. drawing/Stephen Goodfellow 
century, coincided with the perfection and spread of 
the mechanical clock: In Peter Breughel's The Trium- 
ph of Time (1574), the many objects and ideas of the 
painting are dominated by the figure of the modern 
clock. 

Official Time-A Barrier to Communication 

This triumph, as noted above, awakened a great 
spatial urge by way of compensation: circumnavigat- 
ing the globe and the discovery, suddenly, of vast new 
lands, for example. But just as certain is its relation- 
ship to "the progressive disrealization of the world," 
in the words of Charles Newman, which began at this 
time. Extension, in the form of domination, obviously 
accentuated alienation from the world: a totally fit- . 
ting accbmpaniment to the dawning of modern history. 

Official time had become a barrier both palpable 
and all-pervasive, filtering and distorting what people 
said to each other. As of this time, it unmistakably 
imposed a new distance on human relations and re- 
straint on emotional responses. A Renaissance hall- 
mark, the search for rare manuscripts and classical an- 
tiquities, is one form of a longing to withstand this 
powerful time. But the battle had been decided, and 
abstract time had become the milieu, the new frame- 
work of existence. When Ellul opined that "the whole 
structure of being" was now permeated by "mechan- 
ical abstraction and rigidity," he referred most cen- 
trally to the time dimension. 

All this bloomed in the 1600s, from Bacon who 
first proclaimed modernity's domination of nature and 
Descarte's formulation regarding the maitres et possess- 
eursde la nature, which "predicted the imperialistic 
control of nature which characterizes modern science," 
including Galileo and the whole ensemble of the cen- 
tury's scientific revolution. Life and nature became 
mere quantity, the unique lost its strength, and soon 
the Newtonian image of the world as a clock-like mech- 
anism prevailed. Equivalence— with uniform time as 
its rear! model— came to rule, in a development that 
made "the dissimilar comparable by reducing it to 
abstract quantities." 

The poet Ciro di Pers understood that the clock 
made time scarce and life short. To him, it 

Speeds on the course of the fleeing century. 

And to make it open up, 

Knocks every hour at the tomb. 




tion of 1830, noting the fact that in early fighting "the 
clocks in towers were being fired on simultaneously 
and independently from several places in Europe." He 
quoted an eyewitness the following verse: 



Who would have believed! We are told that new 
Joshuas at the foot of every tower, as though ir- 
ritated with time itself, fired at the dials in order 
to stop the day. 

Not that moments of insurgence are the onjy occa- 
sions of sensitivity to time's tyranny. According to 
Poulet, no one felt more grievously the metamorpho- 
sis of time into something quite infernal than did Bau- 
delaire, who wrote of the malcontents "who have re- 
fused redemption by work," who wanted "to possess 
immediately, on this very earth, a Paradise"; these he 
termed "Slaves martyred by Time," a notion echoed 
by Rimbaud's denunciation of the scandal of an exis- 
tence in time. These two poets suffered in the long, 
dark night of capital's mid- and late-19th century as- 
cendancy, though it could be argued that their aware- 
ness of time was made clearest via their active partici- 
pation, respectively, in the 1848 revolution and the 
Commune of 1871. 



A Museum of Bygone Evils 

Samuel Butler's utopian Erewhon portrayed work- 
ers who destroyed their machines lest their machines 
destroy them. Its opening theme derives from the in- 
cident of wearing a watch, and later a visitor's watch 
is rather forcibly retired to a museum of bygone evils. 
Very much in this spirit, and from the same era, are 
these lines of Robert Louis Stevenson: 



, You may dally as long as you like by the 
roadside. It is almost as if the millenium 
were arrived, when we shall throw our 
clocks and watches over the housetop, and 
remember time and seasons no more. Not 
to keep hours for a lifetime is, I was going 
to say, to live forever. You have no idea, 
unless you have tried it, how endlessly 
long is a summer's day, that you measure 
out only by hunger, and bring to an end 
only when you are drowsy. 

Referring to such phenomena as huge political ral- 
lies, Benjamin's "The Work of Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction" made the point that "Mass 
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whip when he italicizes the auxiliary verb in the sen- 
tence, 'Death /$.'" 

Indeed, for almost fifty years after World War I the 
anti-time spirit was essentially suppressed. By the 1930's 
one could still find signs of it in, say, the Surrealist 
movement, or novels of Aldous Huxley, but predom- 
inant was the renewed rush of technology and domina- 
tion, as reflected by Katayev's Five-Year-Plan novel 
Time, Forward! or the bestial deformation expressed 
in the literally millenarian symbol, the Thousand Year 
Reich. 

The Beginning of Time As An Alien "Thing" 

Nearer to our contemporary situation, a restive 
awareness of time began to re-emerge as a new round 
of contestation neared. In the mid-1950s the scientist 
N.J. Berrill interrupted a fairly dispassionate book to 
comment on the predominant desire in society "to get 
from nowhere to nowhere in nothing flat," observing, 
"And still a minute can embrace eternity and a month 
be empty of meaning." Still more startling, he cried 
out that "For a long time I have felt trapped in time, 
like a prisoner searching desperately for some avenue 
of escape." Perhaps an unlikely quarter from which to 
hear such an articulation, but another man of science 
made a similar statement forty years before, just as 
World War I was about to quell insurgence for decades; 
Wittgenstein noted, "Only a man who lives not in time 
but in the present is happy." 

Children, of course, live in a now and want their 
gratification now, if we are looking for subjects for 
the idea that only the present can be total. Alienation 
in time, the beginning of time as an alien "thing", be- 
gins in early infancy, as early as the maternity ward, 
though Joost Meerloo is correct that "With every 
trauma in life, every new separation, the awareness of 
time grows." 

Raoul Vaneigem supplied the conscious element, 
outlining perfectly the function of schooling: "The 
child's days escape adult time; their time is swollen by 
subjectivity, passion, dreams haunted by reality. Out- 
side, the educators look on, waiting, watch in hand, 
till the child joins and fits the cycle of the hours." 

The levels of conditioning reflect, of course, the di- 
mensions of a world so emptied, so exquisitely aliena- 
ted that time has completely robbed us of the present. 
"Every passing second drags me from the moment 
that was to the moment that will be. Every second 
spirits me away from myself; now never exists," Van- 
eigem insists. 

Consider Jacques Ellul, The Technological System 
(New York, 1980), as to whether it is time or technol- 
ogy that "comes first." All of the basic, society- 
dominating traits he attributes to technology are, 
more basically, those of time. Perhaps a tell-tale sign 
that he is still one remove away from the most funda- 
mental level is the spatial character of his conclusion 
that "technology is the only place where form and be- 
ing are identical." 

The repetitious, routine nature of industrial life is 
the obvious product of time and technology. An im- 
portant aspect of time less hunter-gatherer life was the 
unique, sporadic quality of its activities, rather than 
the repetitive; numbers and time apply to the quant- 
itative, not the qualitative. In this regard, Richard 

*See John Zerzan "Origin and Meaning of World War I" 
in Telos, No. 49 available from Telos, Post Office Box 3111, 

St. Louis MO 63130, for $5.50 postpaid. 

Continued on Page 9 
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GREEK LIBERTARIANS: As of May 14, 
Greek libertarians, Photis Danatos and 
Kyriakos Miras were in their 54th day of 
a hunger strike. They were arrested on the 
apparently minor charge of “hooliganism" 
—a catch-all charge used to imprison pro- 
testors (peaceful or otherwise). The ar- 
rests took place during a march (to pro- 
test at the “suiciding" and torture of , 
prisoners in Greece under the so-called 
"socialists") that took place in Piraeus 
when a motorist (presumably a provoca- 
teur/extremist) drove into the crowd so 
as to break up the march. In the result- 
ing melee the two— who were in the crowd 
protesting and are known by the police as 
"politicals"— were picked up and they have 
been in prison ever since. 

Both prisoners have been subject to 
arrest on many other occasions: each 
charge being minor, but cumulatively 
amounting to a form of harassment and 
intimidation for their persistence in voic- 
ing dissent against the continuing author- 
itarian measures meted out by the suppos- 
edly more liberal government. 

The media in Greece has attempted to 
suppress all news of the hunger strike and 
the reasons why Photis and Kyriakos are 
taking this extreme action. Nevertheless 
there has been a tremendous amount of 
support for the two. On the 1st and 8th 
of April demonstrations took place out- 
side the parliament buildings. On the 
17th of April 2,500 people in Aigaleo 
marched to Korydalu Prison, where the 
two are held. On April 29, the day after 
there was a deputation to the Minister of 
Justice about the case, another march 
took place, which was violently attacked 
by the police. 

AS WE GO TO PRESS: the Greek gov 
ernment has pardoned Photis and Kyr ia 
kos, finally giving way to public pressure, 
ending their hunger strike on its 55th day. 
A third comrade, Logovitis, however, who 
had also been jailed, refused to accept the 
hypocritical offering of the state until the 



Black & Green? In Bonn, W. Germany, 
Werner Vogel, the eldest member of the 
anti-NATO Green Party (an alliance of 
anti-nukers, ecologists and feminists) 
said he would resign the seat he won in 
Parliament after finally admitting he had 
once been a Nazi stormtrooper. Vogel, as 
oldest member of the Bundestag, was 
scheduled to preside over the first session 
of the body in March until a permanent 
speaker was elected. Vogel, at first refus- 
ed to resign, saying he had done nothing 
wrong, but finally succumbed to Party 
pressure and quit. 



Vippie Phone Code: Clearly frustrated 
by Ma Bell technology, the Yippies have 
finally admitted that, due to a new, "unde- 
cipherable system inhogurated" by the 
phone company, their people's operators 
will be unable to break the 1983 Credit 
Card code. The Yippies had been provid- 
ing hours of free dialing pleasure for the 
last eight years. They do, however, have 
some alternative suggestions for those in- 
sistent upon not giving any extra cash to 
the profit-swollen, government-protected 
monopoly. For info on free fone service 
write them at Overthrow, Box 392, Canal 
Street Station, NYC 10013 (212/533- 
5028), and include a buck to cover the 
cost of their newspaper. 

Militant Vegetarians: Calling for Mc- 
Donald's garbagefood chain to: provide a 
non-animal product (lentil, soy, etc.) in 
their 4,000 (!) world wide outlets, and to 
institute the use of recycled or cotton pa- 
per products (instead of destroying mil- 
lions of trees in order to litter our neigh- 
borhoods with their throwaway contain- 
ers), 30 or so groups from around the 
world have united to demand a boycott 
of their restaurants. Attompts to reform 
this monstrous corporation arc nothing 
that excite us here at the Fifth Estate, 
but the attempt of this group to bring at- 
tention to what it means to eat at the Mac 



groups at: AV, Box 5333, Takoma Park 
MD 20912 (301/270-3444). 

Inside agitators: The Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission recently sent a bulletin 
to the nation's atomic power plants alert- 
ing operators of an increase in acts of “in- 
sider" sabotage by employees. "It's not 
a mushrooming crime wave or anything," 
said NRC official Edward Jordan hopeful- 
ly, but he said the commission is receiving 
more reports of "deliberate acts directed 
against plant equipment in vital areas" 
than it did three or four years ago. The 
May 4 bulletin did not itemize instances 
of such sabotage, but it was understood 
they involved such acts as cutting control 
wires, dumping metal chips into the lubri- 
cating oil of reactor coolant pumps and 
tampering with valves to release radioact- 
ive gas. Hey, don't worry, those plants 
are safe. 



Anarchist Radio: The French Anarchist 
Federation sponsored Radio-Libertaire 
is one of the Free Radios broadcasting in 
Paris since their underground transmissions 
began in September 1981. (See FE Winter 
1982-1983 issue.) Radio-Libertaire was 
not, however, assigned a frequency when 
the French government finally made its 
pronouncement on the assignment of the 
Paris FM airwaves last May 6. Le Monde 
Libertaire (the Parisian anarchist weekly) 
denounced the decision which it says was 
clearly political. The May 12 issue of the 
paper lists the stations which were granted 
a frequency and characterizes them as 
"commercial, religious or affiliates of offi- 
cial political parties." 

Their editorial continues: "There's been 
so much noise about the great liberality 
of the socialist-communist government. 
Many were led to believe that freedom of 
expression, one of the warhorses of the 
left, was going to become a concrete real- 
ity on the FM dial. Although we had ab- 
solutely no illusions about the 'wild' desire 
of our 'governors' to give broadcasting 



rights to anarchists, the outlawing of 
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Radio-Libertaire nevertheless constitutes 
one step along the road of statist repres- 
sion which will, in all likelihood, only 
increase. It seems inevitable that from 
now on, having to confront economic and 
political difficulties, the statists in power 
(whatever their faction) will have to do, 
willingly or under pressure, what the logic 
of power makes unavoidable: wield the 
stick." 

Their outrage stems from the blatently 
political nature of the decision. They re- 
main committed to broadcasting anarchist 
views and point to the high ratings Radio- 
Libertaire got in listener polls. 

The May 19 issue of Le Monde Liber- 
taire reports an interesting prelude to the 
government's May ruling. Last January, 
the communications authority asked Radio- 
Libertaire and the Gay station to share a 
frequency. Both groups refused. Later, 
the state wanted R-L to share a frequency 
with a student group which is ideologi- 
cally close to the government in power 
and which has powerful financial backing. 
Radio-Libertaire rejected this proposal 
too. Both these groups were assigned a 
frequency in the May 6th decree, while 
Radio-Libertaire was left out. 



subsequent issues of Le Monde Libertaire 
list the program schedule. They have every 
intention of continuing Radio-Libertaire 
-if necessary, as a pirate station. 

The paper asks both for financial sup- 
port for the radio station as well as for 
their readers to protest to the Prime Min- 
ister about this decision of the communi- 
cations authorities. Such projects put 
anarchists in an ambiguous position. 

Le Monde Libertaire newspaper and 
Radio Libertaire are part of the French 
Federation Anarch iste and may be con- 
tacted at 145, rue Amelot 7501 1 Paris 
France. Radio Libertaire is in need of 
funds and sells t-shirts at $10 and badges 
for $1. 



Mobilization for Animals is an interna- 
tional group of people dedicated to ending 
the continuing torture of animals in labor- 
atory experiments, cruelty in the food 
production system, hideous forms of hunt- 
ing and slaughtering of animals for sport 
! and for luxury apparel. Every penny they 
, raise goes directly to help the animals in 
an attempt to stop this society's relentless 
war against wildlife which lays waste to 



had also been jailed, refused to accept the 
, hypocritical offering of the state until the 
government abolishes the laws used to in- 
.timidate protest against the authorities. 



but the attempt of this group to bring at- 
tention to what it means to eat at the Mac 
has our support. Death to Ronald Mc- 
Donald! You can contact the sponsoring 



RADIO LIBERTAiRE INTERDITE 
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Radio-Libertaire was left out. war against wildlife which lays waste to 

our planet at the same time that it destroys 
In spite of the ruling, Radio-Libertaire millions of living creatures daily. MFA, 
is still broadcasting- at the same frequency; POBox 1679, Cdlumbus, OH 43216. 



Detroit: 

A CITY 

ALREADY 

BOMBED 

Continued from Page One 

to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, whose convention was held here in May, 
quoted by the Detroit News, he outlines the prospec- 
tive “benefits": 

Not only will university activities move to business 
sites, but it is my belief that business will involve 
itself with universities in vastly more elaborate 
research con trac ts arrangemen ts. Where compan- 
ies are located side by side with major business 
enterprises, as occurs in our urban centers, it will 
not be surprising for business to become virtually 



the sponsors of academic departments. 

The aim is the production of minds that produce 
for the sake of production; the consequence is the in- 
creased stultification of individual creativity that could 
be the real means of a city's salvation. We know where 
such propositions lead us— around and around, circling 
ever further away from the source of our individual 
strength and understanding into the absurd and debil- 
itated realms of totalitarian and remote control. But 
in a frantic search for fast answers to our urban 
"economic" plight, many will listen and submit to the 
simplest and most familiar direction from the most 
dominating and powerful voices. Thereby we commit 
the same mistake superimposed over and over through 
history that, as with the eventual effect of a technolog- 
ically controlled world, Lewis Mumford, in his pene- 
trating study. The City in History, says, “will bring 
with it a progressive loss of feeling, emotion, creative 
audacity, and finally, consciousness." He describes 
our urban conditon: 

We live in fact in an expanding universe of mechan- 
ical and electronic invention, whose parts are 
moving at a rapid pace ever further, and further 
away from their human center, and from any 
rational , autonomous human purposes. This 
technological explosion has produced a similar 
explosion of the city itself: the city has burst 
open and scattered its complex organs over the 
entire landscape. . . it has also been largely demag- 
netized, with the result that we are witnessing a 
sort of devolution of urban power into a state of 
randomness and unpredic tabili ty. In short, our 
civilization is running out of control. . . 

Culture of Domination and Violence 

High technology (along with its counterpart, nuclear 
war) is the latest, most extreme expression of the ur- 



ban compulsion to dominate that leads to self-destruc- 
tion. Even those who listen to the wisdom remnant 
in their bones that says technological development is 
not unconditionally good .are often victim to a more 
insidious aspect of its propaganda: that it is inevitable 
and unstoppable, and we are helpless in its advance. 

It is not and we are not. In this "transitional period" 
as the rug is pulled from under our feet, we have the 
chance to see ground. As shaky, confused businesses 
vie for the coming market, now is the time for the 
rest of us to re-establish respect for the earth we build 
on, ourselves and each other, and perhaps to regain 
personal and shared autonomy in the process. When 
the cracks belie the illusion and things get this bad 
for this many people, more are brought to look, think 
and make an active responsible choice about the future. 




There is hope in this because it cannot help but result 
in increasing the proportion of those who choose to 
regain a life-valuing culture over one of domination 
and violence. This is what Mumford means when he 
says: 

... we shall find that urban society has come to a 
parting of the ways. Here, with a heightened 
consciousness of our past and a dearer insigh t 
into the decisions made long ago, which often 
still control us, we shall be able to face the immed- 
iate decision that now confronts man and will one 
way or another, ultimately transform him: namely 
whether he shall devote himself to the development 
of his own deepest humanity, or whether he shall 
surrender himself to the now almost au tomatic 
forces he has set in motion. . . 

I believe that urban and rural environments, as they 
remain separate but thriving and interactive, reflect 
dual complimentary aspects of the human personality 
in balance. The slow mushroom cloud destruction of 
a city like Detroit mirrors our cultural insanity. And 
as long as the impelling center is one of accumulating 
profit and power, no matter how well disguised, the 
consumptive process will go on and on. After all 
that voracious urban mentality does not end even with 
the encroaching limits of the city. It requires individual 
awareness and conviction translated into a turning 
away from participation in the subtle and pervasive 
demands of "progress, "complemented by the strength- 
ening of our personal relationships and an exercising 
of creativity in this "transitional city," and all cities, 
for the healing, restorative solution to become more 
than abstract. 

—Mary Wildwood 



Beginning of 
Time, 

End of Time 

Continued from Page 8 

Schlegel judged that if events were always novel, not 
only would order and routine be impossible, but so 
would notions of time itself. 

"T o Know Time Is To Fear It" 

In Beckett's play. Waiting for Godot, the two main 
characters receive a visitor, after which one of them 
sighs, "Well, at least it helped to pass the time." The 
other replies, "Nonsense, time would have passed any- 
way." In this prosaic exchange the basic horror of mo- 
dern life is plumbed. The meta-presence of time is by 
this time felt as a heavily oppressive force, standing ov- 
er its subjects autonomously. Very apropos is this sum- 
ming up by George Morgan: "A fretful busyness to 



'kill time' and restless movement from novelty to 
novelty bury an ever-present sense of futility and vacu- 
ousness. In the midst of his endless achievements, 
modern man is losing the substance of human life." 

Loren Eisely once described "a feeling of inexplic- 
able terror," as if he and his companion, who were ex- 
amining a skull, were in the path of "a torrent that 
was sweeping everything to destruction." Understand- 
ing Eisely's sensation completely, his friend paraphras- 
ed as saying, "to know time is to fear it, and to know 
civilized time is to be terror stricken." Given the his- 
tory of time and our present plight in it, it would be 
hard to imagine a more prescient bit of communica- 
tion. 

In the 1960s Robert Lowell gave succinct expres- 
sion to the extremity of the alienation of time: 

I am learning to live in history. 

What is history? What you cannot touch. 

Fortunately, also in the 60s, many others were be- 
ginning the unlearning of how to live in history, as evi- 
denced by the shedding of wristwatches, the use of 
psychedelic drugs, and, paradoxically perhaps, by the 
popular single-word slogan of the French insurrection- 
ary of May 1968 - "Quickl" The element of time re- 
fusal in the revolt of the 60s was strong and there are 
signs-such as the revolt against work-that it contin- 



ues to deepen even as it contends with extreme new 
spatial izations of time. 

Since Marcuse wrote of "the alliance between time 
and the order of repression," and Norman O. Brown 
on the sense of time or history as a function of repres- 
sion, the vividness of the connection has powerfully 
grown. 

Christopher Lasch, in the late 70s, notided that "A 
profound shift in our sense of time has transformed 
work habits, values, and the definition of success." 
And if work is being refused as a key component of 
time, it is also becoming obvious how consumption 
gobbles up time alive. Today's perfect spatial symbol 
of the latter is the Pac-Man video game figure, which 
literally eats up space to kill time. 

As with Aldous Huxley's Mr Propter, millions have 
come to find time a "thing intrinsically nightmarish." 
A fixation with age and the pro-longevity movement, 
as discussed by Lasch and others, are two signs of its 
torments. Adorno once said, "As the subjects live 
less, death grows more precipitous, more terrifying." 
There seems to be a new generation among the young 
virtually every three or four years, as time, growing 
more palpable, has accelerated since the 60s. Science 
has provided a popular reflection of time resistance in 
at least two phenomena: the widespread appeal of 
anti-time concepts more or less loosely derived from 



physical theory, such as black holes, time warps, space- 
time singularities and the like, and the comforting ap- 
peal of the "deep time" of the so-called geological ro- 
mances, such as John McPhee's Basin and Range 
(1981). 

When Benjamin assayed that "The concept of his- 
torical progress of mankind cannot be sundered from 
the concept of its progression through a homogenous 
time," he called for a critique of both, little realizing 
how resonant this call might someday become. Still 
less, of course, could Goethe's dictum that "No man 
can judge history but one who has himself experienc- 
ed history" could have been foreseen to apply in such 
a wholesale way as it does now, with time the most 
real and onerous dimension. The project of annulling 
time and history will have to be developed as the only 
hope of human liberation. 

Of course, there is no dearth of the wise who con- 
tinue to assert that consciousness itself is impossible 
without time and its spatialization, overlooking some- 
how an overwhelmingly massive period of humanity's 
existence. Some concluding words from William Mor- 
ris's News From Nowhere are a fitting hope in reply 
to such sages of domination: "In spite of all the infal- 
lible maxims of your day there is yet a time of rest in 
store for the world, when mastery has changed into 
fellowship." 
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The always provocative and irreverant 
The Match! (P.0. Box 3488, Tucson AZ 
85722) is currently involved in a raging de- 
bate on pornography in which it enveighs 
against any censorship even by women 
who maintain they are victimized by it. 

"No one,” states The March! "is fit to be 
a censor!” 

Also, Kent Winslow's serialized novel- 
ette, "Dream World,” is worth the price of 
admission alone. 

The Match! has returned to publication 
after a hiatus of several years and now pub- 
lishes quarterly. Fred Woodworth, the pa- 
per's indefatigable editor, recently sent us 
a bundle of 30 issues from the days when 
it was a monthly. These are available to 
FE readers upon request with book orders 
or for postage if ordered alone. The new 
editions are available from the above box. 

"Support Southern Fried Anarchy!" 

The staff of the Orlando Indicator, 

Workers' Autonomy and others are trying 
to rent an office to serve as an anarchist 
reading room, think-tank and hideout, and 
they write "since we are a small collective 
in a reactionary town, we need to be re- 
membered in our comrades' thoughts, 
hopes and fund-raising events." They are 
asking for anarchist literature, leaflets, 
etc., to be sent to: Rick Harrison, The 
Orlando Conspiracy, PO Box 541, 

Orlando FL 32802. 

Resistance, a newspaper from the 
Dublin Anarchist Collective (issue no. 3 
April/May 1983) just received carrying 
articles on abortion, Gays under attack. 
Unemployed March, and more. Write to 
them at: Dublin Anarchist Collective, 

PO Box 1305, Dublin 1, Ireland. 

Another new publication is Workers 
Playtime which is produced by some 
members of the London Workers Group 
which describes itself as: "an open dis- 
cussion group involving anarchists, coun- 
cil lists, autonomists and anyone else inter- 
ested in workplace class struggle from a 
revolutionary perspective.” Write to them 
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INTERNATIONAL BLACKLIST 
by the Blacklist Group 
An amazingly extensive listing of anarchist and 
libertarian publications, bookstores, organiza- 
tions (ugh!), and contacts throughout the world. 
It's incredible that so many addresses could be 
assembled in one volume, but it's been done & 
attractively so. 

Self-published 140pp $3.50 

TELOS: A Quarterly journal of Radical Thought 
Spring 1983 

A special issue on French "socialism." Articles 
on Mitterrand, the French CP and SP, the 
"Agony of Marxism" and more. Interviews 
with Michel Foucault and Andre Gorz. 

Telos Press 239pp $5.50 



TELOS: A Quarterly Journal of Radical Thought 
Fall 1982 and Winter 1983 
Fall 1982 No. 53 contains articles by Castori- 
adis, "The Crisis of Western Society," Casanova, 
"The Modernization of Spain," Rittersporn, 
"The 1 930' s in Soviet History" and a special 
section on "Poland and the Continuing Eastern 
European Crisis." Also Notes and Commentar- 
ies and book reviews. 

Winter 1983 No. 54 is a Special Issue on Terror- 
ism and State Terrorism and contains essays by 
Corradi, "Terror in Argentina," Reiman "Politi- 
cal Trials of the Stalin Era," Bobbio "Italy's 
Permanent Crisis" and others. 



ANTI-SEMITISM & THE BEI RUT POGROM 
by Fredy Perlman 

A Fifth Estate reprint. "The long exile is over; 
the persecuted refugee at long last returns to 
Zion, but so badly scarred he's unrecognizable, 
he has completely lost his self; he returns as 
anti-Semite, as Pogromist, as mass murderer; 
the ages of exile and suffering are still included 
in his makeup, but only as self-justifications, 
and as a repertory of horrors to impose on 
Primitives and even on Earth herself." —from 
the text. 

Left Bank Books 16pp $.50 



AGAINST HIS-STORY, AGAINST LEVIATHAN 
by Fredy Perlman 

In a poetic style which leaves the terrain of his- 
tory as it excoriates it, AGAINST LEVIATHAN 
traces the origins of the state, the destruction of 
myth-centered, communitarian, free societies 
by authoritarian machines and economic social 
relations, the varied forms of resistance to and 
flight from the state. 

Black & Red 302pp $3.00 



NO MIDDLE GROUND: Anti-authoritarian 
Perspectives on Latin America and the 
Caribbean Issue No. 1 Spring 1983 

An excellent publication which examines a re- 
gion often ignored by libertarians. It taker 
its name from the situation developing in Latin 
America and the Caribbean: that the models of 
social change subsidized by the Western and 
Eastern powers have failed, and that no viable 
alternative exists other than that of a self- 
managed revolution. Articles on Jamaica, Chile, 
Cuba and a major piece on Nicaragua exposing 
the Sandanistas for creating a bureaucratic state 
apparatus. Also contains a directory of latin lib- 
ertarian groups. 

No Middle Ground 62pp $1 -50 



BEYOND GEOGRAPHY: THE WESTERN 
SPI RIT AGAINST THE WI LDERNESS 
by Frederick Turner 

Traces the "spiritual history" that led up to the 
European domination and docimation of abor- 
iginal cultures as rich in mythic life as the I/Vest 
was barren. Beginning with the first separation 
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BACK IN STOCK 

Lessons of the Spanish Revolution 
by Vernon Richards 

Just reprinted by Freedom Press, this edition 
contains new footnotes by the author and a re- 
view of Hugh Thomas' THE SPANISH CIVIL 
WAR. Richards' critical views of the revolution, 
the role of the CNT and FAI, and libertarian 
tactics, makes it as controversial and valuable 
as it was when the first edition was published 
30 years ago. Highly recommended. 

Freedom Press 256pp $5.75 



ON HOMOSEXUALITY: AStalino-Leninist 
Guide to Love & Sex 

Based around the now defunct Revolutionary 
Union's statement on gays, this pamphlet shows 
the rampant homophobia present on the Left 
and right from the horse's mouth. Also, prom- 
inent leftists like Lenin and Castro, as well as 
their epigones, march forward to warn you to 
beware of homosexuals. Did you know that a 
good revolutionary does not masturbate? A real 
classic! 

Self-published unpaginated $.75 

PEOPLE WITHOUT GOVERNMENT: An 




AGAINST DOMESTICATION 
by Jacques Camatte 

Camatte has emerged from the "Hegelian thick- 
ets" many have accused him of dwelling in and 
written a fairly intelligible essay containing 
many of his basic themes: the domestication of 
humans by capital, repressive consciousness, the 
superflousness of the proletariat, establishment 
of a human community and others. Several of 
us who have read it recommend it to those in- 
terested in what constitutes at least a portion of 
the theoretical underpinnings of the Fifth Estate. 
Black Thumb 24pp $1.50 



Ideas for Setting Your Mind in a Condition of: 
DISEASE 

Articles on "The Perception of Militancy," 
"Transition" by Gianni Collu, Camatte's collab- 
orator, "Against the Language of Self-defeat" 
and more. Graphically attractive, detournments. 
Black Thumb Press 34pp $1.00 

INDUSTRIALISM & DOMESTICATION 
by John & Paula Zerzan 
A Fifth Estate reprint; it traces developments 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries where 
the rise of capitalism was met by bitter and in- 
tense resistance. Its establishment was only ef- 
fectuated by the imposition of the factory sys- 
tem as a method of social control. The result 
was a tamed working class and a degradation of 
labor which lives today at the core of the Marx- 
ist conception of socialism. 

Black Eye Press 1 8pp $-85 

ANARCHISM & MARXISM 
by Daniel Guerin 

", . .Anarchism and marxism, at the start, drank 
at the same proletarian spring. . ." "As the liber- 
tarian historian A.E. Kaminski wrote in his ex- 
cellent book on Bakunin, a synthesis of anar- 
chism and marxism is not only necessary but in- 




240pp 



$5.50 ea. 



at: Box LWG, c/o Little A, Cl Metropol- 
itan Wharf, Wapping Wall, London El. 

The Wooden Shoe Spring Catalog, be- 
sides containing a lengthy listing of their 
anarchist literature, and an assortment of 
leftish publications not generally available, 
also offers an intersting history of the 
6-year-old bookstore. Describing itself 
as "an anarchist/feminist/socialist book- 
store collectively owned and operated," 
they were at one time part of a group 
calling itself Philadelphia Solidarity. You 
can write for a copy of their catalog at: 
Wooden Shoe Books & Records, 1 12 S. 

20th Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

The good news: Bound Together Book- 
shop & Meeting Place Collective (whew!) 
have found new quarters at 1369 Haight 
St., San Francisco CA 94117; the bad 
news: the move will increase their rent 
from $200 a month to $700! They have 
also started publishing a newsletter which 
will appear monthly and contain reviews, 
graphics, photos, poetry, short stories, 
articles on news events, announcements, 
etc. In order to meet their extremely 
high rent. Bound Together is asking for do- 
nations sent to the above address. 

Suburban Relapse is a new punk fan- 
zine out of N. Miami which recently listed 
the FE in its Zine Roundup. Issue No. 9 
includes a Special Report on Necrophilia, 
Morbid Opera ("bend over and squeal"), 
and a New Homemakers Section with 
the Angry Samoans among other things. 
Reach them at P.O. Box 610906, N. Mi- 
ami FL 33261. 

The Lysander Spooner Society is a 

loosely knit group of anarchists centered 
in Eastern Connecticut. The primary arm 
of the Spooner Group is the periodical 
Instead of a Magazine. The highly eclec- 
tic editorial policy of IOAM reflects the 
interests and philosophy of the group just 
about as well ds anything else does- Most 
importantly it probably reflects the fact 
that they "support anti-statist causes of 
all stripes and do not cotton to the notion 
of badmouthing other radicals. That we 
save for statists and authoritarians." 

Some topics covered in recent issues cen- 
ter around racism, sexism, fascism and 
prisons. Sample copy from P.O. Box 433, 
Willimantic CT 06226. 

The Spark (no relation to the miserabl- 
ist trotskyoid rag which emenates from 
Detroit, written in fourth grade reading 
comprehension level English by socialist 
grad students posing as "workers"), is an 
anarchist newsletter of contemporary 
thought. It says, "Neither left nor right. 
The Spark erases the borders between 
marxism and libertarianism, between com- 
munism and ego." It features articles on 
politics, culture, economics, feminism, 
anarchist history, and more. Sample cop- 
ies are $1 from P.O. Box 528, Port Town- 
send WA 98368. 

The Alternative Press Index, is a quarter- 
ly subject index to over 175 different al- 



Telos Press 

TO THE HONORABLE MISS S. . . 

By B. Travcn 

Written under the name Ret Marut during the 
World War I years in Germany when Traven was 
editor of the anti-war paper Der Ziegelbrenner 
(The Brickburner). The fifteen stories foresha- 
dow many of the libertarian and moral themes 
which would appear later in THE TREASURE 
OF SIERRA MADRE, THE DEATH SHIP and 
THE WHITE ROSE. 

Lawrence Hill & Co. 149pp $5.95 

THE WHITE ROSE 
by B.Traven 

In the dash between Mexican rural life and the 
power of American industrialism, Traven aptly 
illustrates what we have traded for the modern 
world. The book describes the dis- 

covery and exploitation of Mexico’s oil resources 
by the rapacious giants of the U.S. oil industry 
and the destruction of a Mexican Indian hacien- 
da, La Rosa Blanca, which stood in their way. 
Lawrence Hill & Co. 209pp Hardcover 
Published at $8.95; now $5.95 

THE END OF ANARCHISM? 
by Luigi Galleani 

This volume was first published as a pamphlet 
in 1925 as an expanded version of a series of 
articles which had appeared twenty years earlier 
in Cronaca Sovversiva as a reply to an assertion 
by a former anarchist that the movement was 
no longer vital. Initially conceived of as a rebut- 
tal, it developed into an eloquent expression of 
Galleani's anarchist-communism, which remains 
radical and relevant to this day. The union and 
organization compromises embraced by so many 
contempoary anarchists are roundly denounced 
while support for the concept of armed insur- 
rection and the propaganda of the deed receive 
sympathetic treatment. This edition contains 
an introduction by Max Sartin, a collaborator 
of Galleani's and editor of L'Adunata dei Re- 
frattari, the last major Italian anarchist journal 
of North America which was published for fif- 
ty years, 1.922-1971. 

Cienfuegos $4.00 



ternative magazines, newspapers and jour- 
nals (mostly leftist but including some 
libertarian publications, such as the FE). 
They also publish a free list of alternative 
periodicals yearly which contains current 
address and subscription information and 
categorizes each periodical by subject. 
Subscriptions available at $90 per year for 
institutions and $25 for individual and 
movement group subs. Write to them at: 
Alternative Press Center, POBox 7229, 
Baltimore MD 21218. 

Though punks and anarchists are still 
on the airwaves in Columbia, Missouri 
(KOPN), recent communication from our 
friends there indicates they expect further 
repression by "people who are afraid that 
Moral Majority types will cause the station 
to lose financial backing." 

Sleepless Frenzy, an anarchist noise 
show is going to switch from punk to an 
"avant-garde" music show in June because 
after two years, the show's originators are 
tired of playing punk. The anti-punk hys- 
teria at the station has apparently been 
quite a hassle, but now the station has 3 



from the wilderness in the days of the Israelites, 
and thus from the myths that had nurtured 
them and connected them with the land, and 
ending with Buffalo Bill's hollow triumphs 
over his ” Wild West,” Turner follows the un- 
conscious desire in the Western invaders for the 
spiritual contentment they sensed in those 
" primitives’ ’ they encountered in their invasions. 
Viking 329pps. Orig. $16.95, now $5.00 



LI KE A SUMMER WITH A THOUSAND 
JULYS 

An indepth analysis of the riots which swept 
England last year and the potential they con- 
tain for a generalized revolt. Considerable de- 
tail is given to the different social forces at work 
to either expand or contract the upsurge— the 
rastas and skinheads, unions and punks, cops 
and corporations are all covered. 

BM Blob 814X11 55pp $2.00 

A NEW WORLD IN OUR HEARTS: Hie Face 
of Spanish Anarchism 
edited by Albert Meltzcr 
The collected essays offer a brief history of 
Spanish anarchism during the Civil War years 
and through to the present. 

Cienfuegos Press lOOpp Hardcover $5.00 

ANARCHISTS IN THE SPANISH 
REVOLUTION 
by Jose Peirats 

Written by a participant in the events of the 
1930‘s, this volume traces the history of the 
anarcho-syndicalist union, the CNT, from its 
origins through to the Revolution. Not an apol- 
ogy or glorification, but a thoroughgoing anal- 
ysis of the successes and failures of the anarchist 
movement. 

Self-Published 400pp $3.50 

THE ANARCHISTS IN THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION edited by Paul Avrich 
The story of the Russian anarchists during the 
Revolution and Civil War (1917-21) told by the 
participants themselves. Included are articles 
and manifestos, speeches and resolutions, letters 
and diaries, poems and songs. Includes an intro- 
duction and commentary by Avrich. 

Cornell U. Press 179pps. $4.00 



other punk shows (Total Khaos, being 
one), and Sleepless Frenzy now feels too 
straight for the current punk scene. 

The Columbia Anarchist League re- 
cently sponsored the appearance of the 
Rock Against Regan tour which included 
the Michigan band Crucifucks. The show 
included speeches on sexual and reproduc- 
tive freedom, draft resistance, and anarchy 
as a practical alternative to government 
terror, and the show's proceeds went to 
Misery Magazine and Anarchy: A Journal 
of Desire Armed. Although each of the 
above projects has separate addresses, 
they may all be reached through the Co- 
lumbia Anarchist Leage, P.O. 380, Colum- 
bia MO 65205. 

Commonweal (Box Terrier, 84b White 
Chapel High St., London E.1, England) is 
the first issue of a new review which takes 
its name from 1885 publication of the 
Socialist League. Its many articles deal 
with the state of the state, its repressive 
arm, and the prospects for the libertarian - 
movement. 



Anthropology of Anarchism 

by Harold Barclay; preface by Alex Comfort 
Anarchy, in fact, has characterized much of the 
human past. This book describes the anarchic 
political structures of a number of these societ- 
ies. Special attention is given to the techniques 
of leadership, maintaining order and decision 
making. The dynamic between freedom and 
authority is considered, particularly the appar- 
ent tendency of anarchic polities to degenerate 
into states with government and for organiza- 
tions to become oligarchies. 

Cienfuegos Press 150pps. $8.00 

FRENCH MARXISTS AND THE! R ANTHRO- 
POLOGY by Pierre Qastres 
This essay was penned by Clast res a few days 
before his death, and was never revised or 
finished by him. It has appeared in various 
libertarian publications in Europe. Clastres 
declares, "In spite of the fact that ethnomarx- 
ism is still a powerful current in the human 
sciences, marxist ethnology is of an absolute, 
or rather, radical nullity— null at the root." In- 
cludes two rather nasty responses from Maur- 
ice Godelier and Claude Meillassoux. 

28pps. 25 cents 

FOUR ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF TELEVISION 
by Jerry Mander 

One of our favorite books which goes beyond 
its title and examines the entire spectacular na- 
ture of modern society. It argues that televi- 
sion is unreformable and that its problems are 
inherent in its technology -dangerous to health 
and sanity, to autonomous and democratic 
forms of life— that it must be eliminated entirely. 
Morrow 371pp $5.95 

CIENFUEGOS PRESS ANARCHIST REVIEW 
NUMBER 6/SUMMER 1982 

Although just made available to us as of this is- 
use, the CPAR remains topical, lively and pro- 
vocative. Features a major article on the British 
Special Air Service Regiment as a model for an 
English police state; also "The Anarchist Move- 
ment in Mexico," "Libertarian Communism," 
cartoons, parody ads, and many book reviews. 
Cienfuegos Press 50pp $2.00 

THE Ml RROR OF PRODUCTION 
by Jean Baudrillard 

Examines the lessons of Marxism which has 
created a productivist model and a fetishism of 
labor. Asserts that Marxism reflects "all of 
Western metaphysics" and that it remains with- 
in the restrictive context of political economy 
whence it was born. 

Telos Press 167 pp $4.50 



The FE Newsletter & Foreign Papers 

Each bookorder we receive is sent out 
accompanied with a copy of the Fifth Es- 
tate Newsletter, a xeroxed inter-issue pub- 
lication, containing updates, just received 
information and recently received books. 

It also has reprints from other publications 
and leaflets which we have been sent. 

We also try to include as much free mater- 
ial as we have on hand up to the postal 
weight division. If you would like any for- 
eign language publication, please indicate 
the country of interest and if available, it 
will be sent with your order. 
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evitable. 'History,' he adds, 'makes her compro- 
mises herself.'" 

Cienfuegos Perss 17pp $1.25 

F/SCISM/ ANTI-FASCISM 
by Jean Barrot 

"There is no revolution without the destruction 
of the state." Using this as a guide, Barrot con- 
structs a devastating critique of revolutionary 
movements which defend "democratic" forms 
of the State against right-wing variants. 

Black Cat Press 37pp 75 cents 



ALSO NEW 

THE WORKING CLASS UPRISING IN EAST 
GERMANY, JUNE 1953: Class Struggle 
Against Bolshevism 
by Cajo Brendel 

An exciting account written weeks after the 
massive workers' assault on the E. German Stal- 
inist state. Rather than just a few heroic work- 
ers throwing rocks at tanks, it was an uprising 
which shook the state to its core and involved 
100's of thousands who wanted neither Ul- 
brecht nor Adenaur. 

Echanges et Mouvement/London 26pp $1 

THE MURDER OF CHRIST 
by Wilhelm Reich 

After years of authoring books such as THE 
MASS PSYCHOLOG Y OF FASCISM and many 
others written in a scholarly and scientific style, 
Reich turns to allegory and a poetic-like presen- 
tation to condemn the "emotional plague of 
mankind" -which eventually took his life. 

Perhaps his most powerful work. 

Touchstone 228pp $5.95 

OUR ROOTS ARE STILL ALIVE: THE 
STORY OF THE PALESTINIAN PEOPLE 
People’s Press Palestine Book Project 
Solid data regarding the sordid history of Zion- 
ism and its effects on the Palestinians. Even 
left and labor Zionism are shown to be reaction- 
ary. A review appears in this issue. 

The Guardian I80pp $5.95 

NASKAPI INDEPENDENCE & THE CARIBOU 
by Alan Cooke 

A look at how a technological invasion which 
took place a century ago decimated a Native 
American culture in northern Canada. 

Centre for Northern Studies 8t 

Research 1 2pp 25 cents 

THE ATOMIC STATE AND THE PEOPLE 
WHO HAVE TO LI VE I N IT: Campaign • t 
Against the Model WestXermany, Nurhber 7 
Discusses the qualitatively new form of totali- 
tarian technological state power which is emerg- 
ing as modern police techniques and nuclearism 
converge. 

44pp. 50 cents 

UNDER POLICE ATTACK! SUPPORT 1 ! 

BULLDOZER NUMBER 5/WINTER ’83 

The best looking edition yet of this publication, 
"the only vehicle for prison reform." Contains 
articles and discussions from prisoners and 
prisoner support groups: "Bruising the Cruise," 
"April is the Cruelest Time," "Is There Life 
After Prison?" and-more. 

P.S.C. Publishers 48pps. $1.00 

(Free to prisoners from the FE or direct from 
P.S.C. Publishers, P.O. Box 5052, Station "A" 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1W4 Canada.) 



3 Books on Israel 



Israel's Global Role: Weapons for Repression, Israel Shakak, Association of Arab- 
American University Graduates, Inc., Belmont MA, 61pp, 1982, $2.95. 

Our Roots Are Still Alive: The Story of the Palestinian People, Peoples Press Palestine 
Book Project, Institute for Independent Social Journalism, New York, 1981, 190pp, $5.45. 
Zionism in the Age of the Dictators, Lenni Brenner, Lawrence Hill & Co., Westport, Conn., 
1983, 277pp., (price not marked; probably in the $5.95-7.95 range). 



If one still held out the hope that 
somewhere in either its history or in the 
contemporary Israeli political scene there 
existed some shred of redemption for the 
Zionist occupation of Palestine, these vol- 
umes should set that to rest. 

This should not be taken to mean that 
there are not people and organizations in 
Israel which oppose the worst abuses of 
the state (witness the Peace Now move- 
ment), but precious few are willing to take 
as a starting point the recognition that as 
a white settler colonial movement, Zion- 
ism caused an indigenous people to be 
thrown from their historic homeland and 
supplanted them with a European culture 
and government tied solidly to Western 
imperial interests. 



Israel Shakak, the author of Israel's 
Global Role, starts from such a premise 
and has had his attempts to inform the Is- 
raeli public met with the heavy hand of 
military censorship. Even though his 
work deliniating Israel’s role in supplying 
arms to repressive U.S. client regimes is 
taken primarily from the Hebrew press, 
the text of his book indicates the many 
deletions forced upon him. 

Shakak describes Israel as a garrison 
state, a militarized society devoting its re- 
sources to arms production while surviv- 
ing on the American dole with "a corres- 
ponding and quite predictable deteriora- 
tion in its moral integrity,” to quote No- 
am Chomsky's excellent introduction. 
This loss of integrity originates from the 
nature of the Zionist project itself-the 
need to lie continually about Palestine 
and its people who were forcefully dis- 
placed to make room for the refugees 
from anti-Semitism. 

Golda Meier claimed the Palestinians 
did not exist; Begin, the ex-terrorist, 
stands reality on its head and claims his 
victims are all terrorists-an immense edi- 
fice of lies necessary to justify this theft 
of land iust as in the Americas extermina- 



dislodge the Arabic inhabitants. And, 
since their Diaspora, the Palestinians have 
maintained their strong resistance to Zion- 
ism and a cultural integrity which shows 
no sign of going away. 

The book shows Zionism as a thorough- 
ly racist doctrine whose adherents were 
never satisfied to live in peace with their 
neighbors who originally tolerated them. 
However, they then became suspicious of 
these Europeans who arrived with an ideol- 
ogy which delcared the land to be an ex- 
clusive homeland for the Jews. The colon- 
ialists utilizing racial covenants on land, 
terror against Arab workers and products 
(or against Jewish owners who used either; 
most of which was mobilized by the "left- 



wing” labor movement), and cooperation 
with the British colonial forces, still only 
managed to bring a small portion of Pale- 
stine under Jewish control prior to World 
Warll. 

The desparation created by the Holo- 
caust and the resultant swell of European 
Jewish refugees into Palestine set the fin- 
al stage for the 1948 war— another myth 
where the supposedly beleagured Zionists, 
gulled by the British and out-gunned by 
five Arab nations fought heroically to es- 
tablish the Jewish state. Our Roots . . . 
makes clear that the war was planned by 
the Zionist leadership, was done purpose- 
ly to circumvent the United Nations parti- 
tion plan which would have left half the 
area in Arab hands, that the victory was a 
relatively easy one and was used primarily 
to chase out the remaining Palestinian 
residents. 

The final myth is that of the Israeli ec- 



ism. And, as a show of good Taith, the 
Jewish Hagannah offered to spy. for the 
Gestapo. 

This seemingly peculiar relationship 
was born not only out of circumstance, 
but also by the marked similarities of the 
two nationalist ideologies. Zionist propa- 
ganda often differed little from that of 
their tormentors and repeated the anti- 
Semitic themes that Jews were different, 
that too many in a nation caused problems, 
that they had no real homeland and hence, 
were guilty of many of the problems 
ascribed to them by their accusers. 

The smaH German Zionist movement, 
for instance, (the majority of Jews belong- 
ed to left-wing parties) parallelled the Nazi's 
anti-communism and echoed the rightist 
conception of pure race and nation. So 
favorably did the Nazis view Zionism dur- 
ing the 1930's that only the. blue and 
white Zionist flag was permitted to be 
flown in Germany other than the swa- 
stika. Zionist organizations and their 
press continued to function and the Na- 
zis even permitted the Zionist youth to 
wear their own uniforms. This was at a 
point when every union and opposition 
group in Germany had been crushed and 
their leadership sent to concentration 
camps or executed. : w; . 

This venal collaboration was based on 
the Zionist concept that anti-semitism 
was inevitable and to struggle against it 
was futile, and saw only escape to Pale- 
stine for a select few as offering any hope 
for the Jews. Hence, their policy was that 
boycotts, sabotage or resistance of any 
sort would only further worsen their al- 
ready precarious position. 'W 

Many Jews argue that in retrospect 
their arguments stand correct given 
the results of the Holocaust,, but Zionist 
efforts to save European Jewry by nego- 
tiating with the Nazis, refusing all opposi- 
tion to them, and stifling protest against 
their anti-Semitic policies was equally fu- 
tile and certainly was self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy. Of course, no one could have fore- 
seen to what lengths the Nazis were willing 
to go to settle the "Jewish Question," but 
collaboration with one's adversaries from 
a position of weakness, agreeing with his 
criticisms in advance, is at best naive. In 
the long run, Zionism can only be seen to 
have unwittingly aided a process already 
in the works. 

But as mentioned above, Zionism's af- 
finity to right-wing dictatorships should 
not be seen as just one of opportunism, 
for its political concepts were 
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akin to the Zionist view. 



A distinct pattern begins to emerge 
from these three books: When Jews are 
the "rootless cosmopolitans" and "inter- 
nationalists" that both anti-Semites and 
Zionists describe them as, they tend to 
display a hostility toward their "host" na- 
tion state. Hence, the presence of so 
many Jews in leftist and anarchist move- 
ments. They are often immune from the 
fervid nationalism that rulers use to chain 
people to the needs of "their" nation state 
if they are, from the outset, told they are 
not a part of it. Set in the era of intense 
resistance to capital and the state, Zion- 
ism, conceptually and often politically, 
instead lined up with reactionary nation- 
alism of the epoch. 

Israel today is quickly losing its image 
as a beleagured "little" nation as it com- 
mits a genocidal war against Lebanon, 
lines up with the fascist forces of that 
country, and conspires to rob even more 
land from the remaining Palestinians on 
the Left Bank and in Gaza. And, as the 
country catapults to the right, so its do- 
mestic and foreign apologists match the 
trajectory. 

When Begin, a man with his origins in 
the overtly fascist wing of Zionism, with a 
personal history of terrorism against both 
Arabs and his Zionist opponents, is elected 
Prime Minister (an event which would be 
comparable to some one from the Minute- 
men gaining the U.S. presidency), he is 
hailed by the majority of American Jews. 
When massacres are carried out by right- 
wing militias, allied to and armed by Isra- 
el and permitted to carry out atrocious 
murders of defenseless refugees, Israel's 
supporters deny all blame, and when the 
stench gets so bad that a commission of in- 
quiry says, yes, there was "indirect" blame, 
the head of Boston's B'nai Brith Anti- 
Defamation League says, see, this proves 
how democratic Israel is, even though not 
an official is given a punishment worth a 
mention. 

In fact, so shameless are these defend- 
ers of Zion that when Israeli Defense Mini- 
ster Ariel Sharon, architect of the massa- 
cres, recently came to the U.S. on a fund- 
raising drive, rather than being shunned as 
a monster, he was received with such 
overwhelming enthusiasm in the Jewish 
community that he was able to raise a 
record amount of money for Israel. 

Within the U.S., Jews who were once 
part of the liberal and leftist trends in this 
country suddenly have become captive by 
Israel's rightist regime, echoing its lies un- 
critically and smiling at Reagan, who they 
see as Tel Aviv's ultimate protector. And, 



charged and living in horrid conditions) 
one winces at the upper-middle class and 
wealthy suburban addresses these Zionist 
apologists sign. Begin and Sharon have al- 
lowed them to shed the uncomfortable 
liberalism Jews have worn for so long and 
to take on a more suitable rightist stance 
that joins them with their wealthy and 
reactionary gentile neighbors. They sup- 
port the right abroad and abandon liberal- 
ism at home. 

Actually, in Israel the Zionist consen- 
sus is more fragile and has split along eth- 
nic lines over the murderous war against 
Lebanon. On the eve of the mild repri- 
mand to Sharon, for his role in "permitt- 
ing" the Sabra and Shatilla massacres by 
the Israeli army's Phalangist stooges. Peace 
Now protesters took to the streets to de- 
mand that Sharon be dropped from the 
government. 

When their demonstration reached Be- 
gin's office, mobs of government support- 
ers, almost exclusively Sephardim, Jews 
from North Africa and Middle East coun- 
tries, attacked, first with epiphets, then 
with fists and finally a grenade killing one 
demonstrator and wounding several oth- 
ers. 

Almost more telling of the division- 
wracked society were the insults hurled by 
the Begin supporters: "They shouldn't 
have rescued you from Hitler in 19451," 
yelled one pro-government man. 

"They're all Ashkenazim," (Jews of 
European extraction) shouted another, 
"That's why they're out there." 

"Go ba£k to your kibbutz; these do- 
gooders; they're educated," yelled one in 
contempt. 

The Peace Now demonstrators were 
continually called "Arabs," apparently 
the vilest insult of all. An elderly man in 
a yarmulke shouted at a group of women 
demonstrators, "You are Arab women! 
You should have been at Sabra and Shatil- 
la!" 

So, this is what Israel has become- 
mobs chanting, "Begin is King!," a con- 
tempt for even the socialist trappings of 
the kibbutzim, and a racism consistent 
with that of other settler regimes such as 
South Africa, Israel's staunchest ally. 

The final argument that Zionists will 
use is that Jews are safe nowhere in the 
world except in Israel. Quite the con 
trary is true, however. The Jews of Israel 
are in as precarious position as they were 
prior to the Holocaust, dependent upon 
the political winds of imperialism to keep 
the U.S. as its mentor and protector. A 
change in policy and Israel could be wiped 
away. 

It's almost as if the rabbinical opposi- 
tion to Zionism is becoming manifest— Is- 
rael as the false messiah to doom the Jews. 
A permanent garrison state, guard dog for 
a larger imperial power, mobs howling in 











Tice OT Ties necessary to justify this theft 
of land just as in the Americas extermina- 
tion and occupation is rationalized by 
describing the original inhabitants as sav- 
ages. 

As the lies become institutionalized al- 
most anything becomes permissible. The 
Jews, once a peaceful and victimized peo- 
ple throughout their Diaspora, now return 
as weapon suppliers for the world's pariah 
nations— grotesque dictatorships which on 
ly the U.S. and Israel want to maintain. 
Israeli small arms, planes and armor have 
shown up in the arsenals of Mobutu in Za- 
ire, Bokassa in the Central African Repub- 
lic and even in Idi Amin's Uganda. None 
but a small minority in Israel protested 
that arms went to the tyrant Somoza in 
Nicaragua or the bloody Shah of Iran. 

Uzi machine guns go to Pinochet in Chi- 
le (maybe used to mow down Allende) 
and to the Argentine generals. The 
South African Prime Minister is welcomed 
in Tel Aviv for a Holocaust memorial even 
though he was jailed as a Nazi sympathiz- 
er during the war (this should perhaps 
come as no surprise since Begin was chair- 
man of the Israel-South Africa Friendship 
Association prior to his election). 

The death squad regimes of El Salva- 
dor and Guatamala are that much more 
secure due to their Israeli weaponry, and 
as Labor Party representatives of the Tel 
Aviv government clinked glasses with gen- 
erals from Argentina's anti-Semitic junta, 
Jacobo Timmerman, a jailed Writer, was 
at that moment being tortured in a Buenos 
Aires jail and forced to kneel in front of a 
portrait of Adolf Hitler. And, it should 
be remembered, that from 1948 until 1977, 
it was the ostensibly socialist Israeli La- 
bor Party which was in power (member in 
good standing of the Socialist Internation- 
al) and brokering arms to the world's most 
repressive right-wing regimes. 

This is Israel as whore— doing the 
bidding of rich white men for pay; pay 
without which it could not exist. It is safe 
to say that without direct U.S. subsidy Is- 
rael would have collasped financially at 
the outset. Capital transfers to Israel in 
the form of U.S. government loans, direct 
grants and private donations constitute 
virtually the whole of Israeli investment 
since the founding of the state. In return 
Israel functions as Washington's guard dog 
against Arab radicalism in the Middle East 
and arms dealer to unsavory, regimes sup- 
ported by the U.S. The latter role also is 
a major prop of the Israeli economy and 
constitutes 40% of Israel's export revenue. 

Our Roots Are Sti// Alive chronicles 
the establishment of the Zionist state in 
Palestine and effectively attacks many of 
the central myths erected in defense of 
the occupation. The Palestinians are 
shown to have had, contrary to Meier, a 
flourishing culture, and, in fact, one so sol- 
id that it took intense assault over several 
generations to finally and permanently 



onomic mirac!e-"They made the desert 
bloom.” Again, if anything made Israel 
bloom it was U.S. dollars, but even more 
importantly, the book demonstrates that 
the victorious settlers took over the pre- 
existing Palestinian economy and began to 
operate it as their own. Palestine was not 
a desert; the Zionists took thousands of 
homes, factories and citrus groves and in 
the process eliminated almost 400 Pales- 
tinian cities and villages. The parallels to 
Nazi activity is too obvious to need expo- 
sition. It was that which created today's 
Israel. 

The book's only flaw is its fawning be- 
fore reactionary Arab nationalism and the 
PLO's statist intentions, but this is easi- 
ly ignored in favor of its excellent history. 

Lenni Brenner's book Zionism in the 
Age of the Dictators exposes the shame- 
ful record historic Zionism had in its 
relationship with the totalitarian regimes 
which ruled Europe between the World 
Wars. Zionist leaders constantly sought 
the patronage and benevolence of avowed 
anti- Semitic governments even to the ex- 
tent of making grand overtures to the Na- 
zis. 

Immediately following the Nazi assump 
tion of power and the exclusion of Jews 
from Germany's economic life, the Zion- 
ists initiated a large ''transfer'' scheme for 
allowing German Jewish capital to be sent 
to Palestine for Nazi products in a period 
when ''assimilationist'' Jews had called for 
a wofid-wide boycott of Germany over its 
racist policies. The Zionist response to 
the latter was to do all in its power to 
stop the boycotts and protests against 
Jewish persecution holding out the hope 
that the Nazis would sponsor massive Jew- 
ish emigration. So intense was the collab- 
oration that the ultimate persecutor of the 
Jews, Adolf Eichmann, Was welcomed to 
Palestine in the late 1930's with the intent 
of winning favor among Nazis for Zion- 



decidedly totalitarian in themselves. Bas- 
ing itself mainly on the petty-bourgeoisie 
of Europe and seeking wealthy Jews as pa- 
trons, Zionism exhibited a hostility to all 
worker and internationalist movements, 
seeing them as ''assimiliationist.” The Zi- 
onist press expressed an appreciation for 
Mussolini and fascism particularly since II 
Duce was favorable toward a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine, The German Zionist 
movement, in its attempts of accomoda- 
tion with the newly victorious Nazi Party, 
said repeatedly that it supported the Ar- 
yan concept of "race and nation” as one 



critically and smiling at Reagan, who they 
see as Tel Aviv's ultimate protector. And, 
as letters of support appear in the daily pa- 
pers rationalizing each new Israeli atrocity 
(thousands of Lebanese and Palestinians 
remain in Israeli concentration camps un- 



MORE LETTERS... 

Continued from Page Four 

was astounding. We received more mon- 
ey and letters of response than in two or 
three years combined after the first mag- 
azine issue went out. People responded 
that they kept it around longer; left it on 
the coffee table with the magazines ra- 
ther than threw it away with the news- 
papers; read it rather than leafed through 
it; passed it on to friends; xeroxed it; and 
liked the way it looked. 

Additionally, street circulation in- 
creased greatly in spite of the fact that 
the publication still had no real title. So 
we got more money, readers, encourage- 
ment and supporters. The ultimate tri- 
umph of form over content. Right? Well 
not completely. We print pretty much 
the same stuff, but now more people read 
it. You'd be surprized, I still am, at how 
much difference an attractive cover and 
short pages make. 

The costjdifference is $100 dollars per 
issue. We more than make that up in in- 
creased contributions, though we still 
lose money. 

We print from 5000 to 7000 copies an 
issue and we've cut back to only 16 mag- 



A permanent garrison state, guard dog for 
a larger imperial power, mobs howling in 
the street; no thinking Jew or gentile can 
imagine this will last long. 

— E.B. Maple 



azine pages an issue (though we'll probab 
ly expand next year to 24 pages), so our 
experience isn't exactly applicable to the 
FE but it's damn close. 

One other thing. Some of your arti- 
cles are just too long. It is my own feel- 
ing that if a social change publication 
can't make its point convincingly in 
2500 words or less people will remain 
unconvinced. There are exceptions but 
not many. This is a whole other subject 
which I can't deal with in [a few words] , 
but this has been my feeling about many 
FE articles. The "Revolt against Work" 
stuff for example would have been more 
compelling at 2000 words. Of course 
this is the editor and publisher in 
me speaking now; as a writer there have 
been times when I couldn't find that last 
600 words to cut, but I wish I could have. 

In newsprint, 

Steve Belling 
Santa Cruz, CA 

FE Reply: Resource Center of Non- 
violence magazine is available from P. O. 
Box 2324 , Santa Cruz CA 95063. Sure , 
Steve, your mag and WIN look good, so 
do a lot of tabloids, but most of us like 
our format both visually and because of 
the work it saves. Our twelve-page news- 
paper would translate into a 48- page mag- 
azine and an accompanying four- fold 
preparation for each issue. No thanks. 

Second Try 

Dear Fifth Estate: 

This is my second attempt at writing 
you after the Winter '82-'83 issue. The 
first was more generally laudatory. I 
just realized I've quit reading the long 
theoretical articles you publish (my only 
comment on their quality). The shorter 
stuff though ("A Day in the Life," 
"Robbers was Here," "Notes from the 
Cesspool," and especially: "Direct Ac- 
tion") is superb and an essential element 
in the growth of my own 'consciousness. 
Here in rural N. Calif., the height of pro- 
gressive politics is the Freeze movement 
and I often find my thoughts stagnating 
in old conclusions from years past. The 
quarterly issues of FE keep my thinking 
alive and are sincerely appreciated. They 
are sparking interest among my friends 
here too. Just wanted to say thanks for 
your participation in the struggle. 

Much love, 

Peter L.W. 

Santa Rosa, CA 
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Today there is no city that the automobile has not turned into a vast parking lot, no avenue that is not a rectilinear traffic artery bordered by concrete sidewalks 
and strips of sickly, dying dusty, greyish grass. It will soon be impossible for people to talk to each other in the street except by walkie-talkie, impossible to breathe 
except high up in the mountains (where the air is only a little less toxic than elsewhere, and cars will soon be as numerous as tourists, anyway), impossible to cross a 
lane without thinking of the danger of being run down and killed, impossible to regard other human beings as other than so many Sunday mechanics mucking about 
underneath the artificial armor of their coachwork.... 

Hands gripping the steering wheel, eyes glued to the speedometer as the radio blares, the driver can no longer use speech. The semantics of the automobile is 
skimpier than the language of prepaleolithic society. Of its dozen or so elementary signals, some nine of them are nothing but surrogate blows that signify intimida- 
tion, anger, and fright (for example, the index finger circling at the temple as the driver passes another car with a blast of the horn or a flash of the headlights). There 
is only one— a sort of Boy Scout salute— that more or less expresses thanks. 

Medically speaking, a driver has no single organ operating in its natural state. At a hundred kilometers per hour, tension becomes almost tetanic. The adrena- 
line content of the blood rises, the digestive system ceases to function, the coronary arteries constrict (this is a prelude to a heart attack). The nervous 
system goes on a state of alert, and awareness is fully mobilized, for the rules of the asphalt chessboard are grim. Each error must be paid for; the lightest 
penalty means one's purse, the heaviest one's life. 

Space is eaten up, counted carefully, weighed in the scales: so many liters per hundred kilometers. Timetables grip the traveller like the jaws of a vise; 
the automobile made them possible, now they make the automobile indispensable. Time is measured in cans of oil, slopes in degrees of inclination from 
the horizontal, hairpin curves in the number of gear shifts— and everything is measured in money. A highway has plenty of reading material: lies on the 
billboards, figures denoting kilometers, police orders, military instructions. One is held to ransom all the way from the toll bridge to the service station, 

and what with motorized brigades and police patrols and electronic con trols, one might as well be in a barracks. “Caution," “dangerous curve," “squeeze 

right," “no passing/' “stop," “60 maximum," “go," “pull over," "yield," "switch off headlights," “do not blow horn." On top of all these injunctions 
come the threats of calamities ahead: “avalanche," "slippery road," “school crossing," "falling rocks," "factory exit," "concealed 
side road," "fog," "major accident 1 kilometer ahead" (and one can see those sinister red lights blinking). It is impossible for the drivers 

to avoid catastrophe if they miss their exit so they must watch for the signs: only one kilometer to go, slow down, only 500 

meters, shift down, take care, right turn signal on, sharp bend, scissors motion with the feet, grip the steering wheel tight. 

What remains of awareness must be directed towards the machinery: they must know where the distributor is, be prepared to 
get their hands covered with grease changing a spark plug, be able to use a jack and wrench to change a tire, to clean a wind- 
shield that is sticky with the entrails of mosquitoes and moths. An eight hour trip leaves them with shaky legs. Their expres- 
sion is set, they are drooping with fatigue, their nostrils have gone dry in the tepid, polluted air, which is often laden with 
stifling smells of plastic, benzine, and burnt rubber. The intersections are maddening, the curves irritating, the trees along the 
roads pillories. The countryside doesn't matter— they can't see it, anyway. Grey as tombs and smooth as billiard tables, the 
freeways asphyxiate meadows, woods, even villages. Each section of the road means the death of a thousand trees. The French 
Autoroute A-86, in the Yvelines, cost four hundred hectares of forest. 

Each lineup of cars, each traffic jam spells irritation, anger, impotent powerless rage. The 
horn blasts seem to multiply all by themselves; the driver's lungs fill with benzopyrene from 
the car ahead, which is going flat out but still seems impatient. In New York and Los Angeles 
during the evening rush hour, signs light up instructing drivers to switch off their engines: the 
air is becoming dangerous. Yet nothing discourages the craze for the automobile. Many at- 
tempts have been made in the United States to penalize the lone drivers; it costs them more to 
cross the Golden Gate Bridge, but they remain alone. The authorities in Osaka have considered 
making gas masks obligatory, but people would go on driving even if they had to wear scuba gear.... 

Not only does the automobile degrade everything and everybody, not only is it dirty, not only 
does it stink; it is also ugly in all its styles. A car's "beauty" is reckoned by its price, its speed, 
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Not only does the automobile degrade everything and everybody, not only is it dirty, not only 
does it stink; it is also ugly in all its styles. A car's "beauty" is reckoned by its price, its speed, 
and its comfort— in other words (in order) by cash, competition, and flash. As with "beautiful" 
refrigerators and "beautiful" washing machines, bad taste and charlatanry combine to give the 
machine exactly what the customer expects to find in it. They recall the excessive elegance of 
bygone days in an attempt to compensate for the gas gauges and all the bric-a-brac of extrater- 
restrial pseudotechnology. Thus, the assembly lines drip paint, solder, and chrome, turning 
out hundreds of thousands of mauve cabriolets, cabbage-green coupes, and violet sedans. 

But the ideal hidden beneath this disguise is always the rocket, the shell, the tank. 

—from The Eighth Night of Creation: Life on the Edge 
of Human History, by Jerome Deshusses 



As for automobiles, they come to reflect and 
sum up the marvels of consumption. They mirror 
a society without history, except when they are 
burning. 

-Jean Baudrillard 









